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SCIENCE applied to the ARTS. MUSEUM of PRACTICAL 
GROLOGY. ' : 
The Inaugural and Introductory Lectures are arranged as fol- 


yes r : a “ ie 
Thersday, 6th November, at 3 o'clock, GENERAL INAUGU- 
RAL, by sir Henry De la Beche, F.R.S. ; 
Friday, 7th November, at 11 o'clock, CHEMISTRY, by Dr. Lyon 


R.S. 

—_? — November, at 1 o’clock, NATURAL HISTORY, 
py Baward Forbes, F.R.S. a ‘ 

lith November at 11 o'clock, MECHANICAL 
SCIENCE, by Robert Hunt, Keeper of Mining Records. 
The lectures upon Geology, by Andrew Cc. Ramsay, F.R.S.; 
Mining and Mineralogy, by Warrington W. Smyth, M.A.; and 
yetallurgy, by Dr. Percy, will commence on the 6th of January, 


. HENRY T. DE LA BECHE, Director. 


HEATRE ROYAL, DRURY LANE.— 
M.JULLIEN’S ANNUAL SERIES OF CONCERTS. 
M. JULLIEN has the honour to announce that his annual series 
of Concerts will commence on Monday, November 10th, 1851 
Full particulars will be duly announced. 


()ROHESTRAL SOCIETY.—Season, 1851-52.— 

Council, Messrs. Henry Blagrove, James Howell, John 
Hullah, Charles Lucas, and Alfred Nicholson. 

The first annual series of Concerts will be given at St. Martin's 
Hall, on eight alternate Monday evenings, commencing November 
I7. Subscription to the Series, £2 2s.; Stalls, £33s. All the seats 
numbered and reserved throughout the evening. Tickets may 
be had at Messrs. Addison and Hollier’s, 210, Regent Street. 


OOLOGICAL GARDENS, Recent’s Parx.— 

The URAN UTAN, presented by the Governor of Singapore, 

is exhibited daily, together with the ELEPHANT CALF and 

the HIPPOPOTAMUS, presented by His Highness the Viceroy 
of Egypt. Admission, ls.; on MONDAYS, 6d. 














STEREOSCOPIC DAGUERREOTYPE PORTRAITS, AND 
OTHER PICTURES. 


\ CLAUDET begs to announce that he is 
< 


enabled to produce in the greatest perfection these new 
udertraordinary Pictures, which, when scen through the bino- 
cular instrument invented by Professor Wheatstone, modified by 
fir David Brewster, and constructed by M. Soleil of Paris, pre- 
wat the aspect of objects standing out in their natural relief. 

Two Portraits simultaneously taken at different angles by 
means of a double Camera Obscura, exhibit in the Stereoscope a 
tingle Picture, producing by this coincidence the most wonderful 
fect, and having the exact appearance of a real statue, the illu- 
tien is 80 complete that no words can convey an idea of the splen- 
did result of this application of Photography to the brilliant dis- 
—- Professor Wheatstone. 

tereoscope illustrates, ina simple practical manner, the 
yomamenen of binocular vision, one of the most sublime provisions 


} Portraits are taken daily at Mr. Claudet’s Photographic Gallery, 


Mm, Regent Street Quadrant, near Vigo Street admission free for 
ike inspection of specimens. 


\ ODEL of the KOH-I-NOOR DIAMOND 
= TWO PENDANTS in GLASS, can be supplied by J. 
TENNANT, MINERALOGIST, 149, STRAND, LONDON, at the 





cccceccccccce £0 12 0 


Diamond and Pendants . 
Do 0 eee 


De. do. in morocco case .... 018 0 
- in glass shade, forming a neat orna- 
ment for the Drawing-room.......... 110 0 





post OFFICE LONDON DIRECTORY FOR 


P Chief Divisions of the Work :—Orriciat Directory; 
ly BcTorY ; CommEnciat DrrEecToRY ; Trapes’ Direcrory; 
Potat Dra RY; Courr Directory; PartiaMENTARY DIRECTORY ; 
Duscreares, 6. Ciry Directory; Conveyance and BaNnKkino 
hined in Th -&e. Reviews of this Edition for 1852 are con- 
j he Times’ of the 2Ist October, 1851; ‘Daily News,’ 
i, 17th: 'E Morning Chronicle,’ 15th; ‘ Morning Herald’ and 
Literary Saenger Globe,’ ‘ Britannia,’ ‘ Atlas,’ ‘ Spectator,’ 
‘Eenpath’s Raila, Shipping and Mercantile Gazette,’ and 
‘Wandard,’ 215¢ way Journal,’ 18th; ‘ Weekly Dispatch,’ 19th; 
ad ‘ Thustrate zatning Post’ and ‘ Morning Advertiser,’ 22nd ; 
Memenger’ and ‘ andon News,’ ‘John Bull,’ ‘Bell’s Weekly 
, Mining Journal,’ 25th October, 1851. 


RCHIT , . 
A ae RAL PUBLICATION SOCIETY. 
The A aphoa — 1850—51 is now ready for delivery. 
Felopadi . epared to commence the publication of the 
id the Profan A rehitecture,” invite the attention of the Members 
Pe their oo on to the List of Terms already issued, and re- 
© Rbjeets —. by the contribution of drawings and text 
Rs, 86 to terme ae in that list under the letter A. Communi- 
© Wrre Py, #, &c., to be addressed to the Honorary Secretary, 
l 34. 185; ida, Great Marlborough Street. 








G % vr vr 
TRI TLEMAN S MAGAZINE AND HIs- 
SE Wticieg Aten’ for NOVEMBER, contains the follow- 
. Rens to rectify the Calendar in England, 1584-5. 
-t. Nion of 1489. 3. Nell Gwyn as represented 
St 6 John eB 4. Poss's Lives of the Judges. 5. Peter Abe- 
ratte, Bucks ( arewell, Chancellor of Acquitaine. 7. Hart- 
¥ ve four plates), and Anecdotes of the French 
tn TMP along the 2 The Duke of Albemarle and Charles IT. 
mentmdence of gran Wall, by C. Roach Smith, F.S.A. 10. 
OI ~Rova! yyanus Urban, including—Rambles in Ger- 


we Reraléry, g,' PeeTaz°—Treatment of Lunatics—The true 
ice \Rrrree;..ith Notes of the Month, Historical 


and ; “af 
we te Hit CARY, including Memoirs of Dr. Kidd, Mr. | 


of Northamptonshire Mr. Davy, of Ufford 
Gio?” r, Rev. Robert Gutch, Rev. William Field, 
» the sculptor, &c. &c. Price 2s. 6d. 
Son, 25, Parliament Street. 


(,QVERNMENT SCHOOL of MINES, and of 


This day is published, 


BLACKWOOD's 

No. CCCCXXXIII., for NOVEMBER. Price 2s. 6d. 
CONTENTS. 

The Dramas of Henry Taylor. 

A Legend of Gibraltar. 

German Letters from Paris. 

The Submarine Telegraph. 

My Novel; or, Varieties in English Life, 

The Master Thief. A Norse Popular Tale. 

Day-Dreams of an Exile. 

Autumn Politics. 


William Blackwood and Sons, Edinburgh and London. 


Part XV. 


MAGAZINE. 





| FY RASER'S MAGAZINE for NOVEMBER, 
Price 2s. 6d, or by Post, 3s., contains: 

1. Autobiography of Captain; 7. The Revelations of a Com- 

Digby Grand; or, ‘ The | mon-Place Man-—(con- 


Dangerous Classes.’ Part I. | cluded). 
History of the Hungarian 8. Our Wars in Central Asia. 
War. Chapter I. | 9. Flax and Flax-Cotton. 


. The French Critic in London.| 10. Edmund Burke. 


. The Search for Sir John) 11. Ministerial Crisis in France. 
1 Franklin. —Chronique de Paris. 
| 5. Venus Akestria. By W. Al-| 12. What has the British Tax- 
lingham. Payer to do with Colonial 


ocUCOllCUM OOO 


. Poets and Players. Wars or Constitutions? 
London: John W. Parker and Son, West Strand. 


[HE ECLECTIC REVIEW FOR NOVEMBER, 
price ls. 6d, contains :— 
1. British Anti-State-Church Association 
2. Arab Travels in Central Africa. 
3. Porter’s Textual Criticism. 
4. The Ballad Poetry of Scotland. 
5 
6 
7 





. Adventures of a Gold Seeker. 
. South African Missions—Freeman and Dr. Gray. 
- Religious Scandal—Story of my Life. 
. Religious Aspects of the Great Exhibition. 
Review of the Month, &c. &. &c. 
Ward and Co., 27, Paternoster Row. 


OLBURN’S NEW MONTHLY MAGAZINE. 
Edited by W. HARRISON AINSWORTH, Esq. 

ConTENTS FoR NovempBEr. No. CCCLXXI. 

The Golden Ingots. A Story of the Paris Lottery. 
By Dudley Costello. 

The Fate of Kaffirland. 

A Dark Deed of the Days Gone By. 

The Curse of Gold. 

Hester Somerset. 

The Griffins in Switzerland. 

French Almanacs for 1852. 

Young Tom Hall's Heart-Aches and Horses. 

Pictures of My Barrack Life. By a German Soldier 

Gold in Australia. 

Dirge for the Exhibition of 1851. 

A Trip to Khartum. 

Chapman and Hall, 193, Piccadilly. 


ATMSEWORTE'S MAGAZINE. 


Contents FoR November. No. CXVIII. 

I. Never Marry for Money.—II. Shakspereana. No. 3.—IIT. 
The Confederates.—IV. Notes of a Loiterer in the Pyrenees.—V 
The Franchisement of Women.—VI. The Hard-up Club.—VII. Ode 
on the Blackbird.—VIII. Florence Hamilton.—IX. The Moldavian 
Reaper’s Song.—X. A Dreadful Case of Murder.—XI The Bohe- 
mians of Art and Literature. —XII. Velthinas; or, the Ordeal of 
Sacrifice. —XIII. The Lancashire Witches. 

Chapman and Hall, 193, Piccadilly. 


x 











PATRICK MACDOWELL, ES@Q., R.A. 
This day is published, Price 2s. 6d. ; or by post, 3s., 


YHE DUBLIN UNIVERSITY MAGAZINE for 


NOVEMBER, containing :—The Salmon and Sea Fisheries. 
—Maurice Tiernay, the Soldier of Fortune. Chap. XLVIII —A 
Village “ Syndicus.” Chap. XLIX.—‘ A Lucky Meeting.” Chap. 
L.—The March on Vienna.—Historic Notes on the Irish Census.— 
Our Great Exhibition of Novels for 1851.—A Legend of the East 
Neuk of Fife —A Good Spec.: A Dramatic Sketch. By B.B. Feltus 
—Our Portrait Gallery: No. LXV. Patrick Macdowell, Esq., R.A. 
—Lines on a Sleeping Girl. By Alaric A. Watts—London during 
the Summer of 1851.—Glasgow. . 

Dublin: James McGlashan, 50, Upper Sackville Street; Wm. 8. 
Orr & Co., 2, Amen Corner, London; and Liverpool. Sold by all 
booksellers. 


[ue PHARMACEUTICAL JOURNAL 





(NOVEMBER 1). 

Contents :—The Pharmaceutical Meetings—Proposed Roard of 
Examiners for Scotland—Close of the Great Exhibition—Distribu 
tion of Prizes—Destination of the Contents of the Great Exhibi 
tion—Protection of Inventors—Medicine Stamp and Licence Acts 
—Presence of Hydruret of Salicyle in Aqua Castorei—On Cassia 
Fistula—Black Balsam of Peru—Manufacture of Opium (wrth Cuts 
—Hyraceum—Essence of Jargonelle Pear—Essence of Pine Apple 
—Artificial Essence of Bugs—Monopoly of Calisaya Bark—Phar- 
macy in Sweden—Ashton's Minim-Meter—Dr. James Arnott’s Leal 
Anwsthetic Agent—Warburg’s Fever Tincture—Great Exhibition 
—Longmaid’s Process for Treating Ores—Boracic Acid—Artificial 
Ultramarine—Manufacture of Alum—Oil intended to Replace Cod- 

i cc. &c. Price 1s. 

A eatied be John Churchill, Princes Street, Leicester Square ; 
Maclachlan and Stewart, Edinburgh ; and Fannin and Co., Dublin. 





| expressly written for children. 


VOLUME X. may be had in boards, as well as the preceding 
volumes, price 12s. 6d. each. 





LIZA COOK’S JOURNAL. Price 14d. weekly, 

and in Monthly Parts. Part 30 is just published, completing 
the Fifth Volume. Novel and interesting Notes of an Autumn 
Trip through Munster, will be comm« need in the first numb r of 
the Sixth Volume. Vols.1, 2, and 3 contain numerous stories 
Vols.1 to 5, bound in green cloth, 





| price 4s. 6d. each. All back numbers are on sale at the London 


| Office, 3, Racquet Court, Fleet Street. 


' 


| 





| in the Hills. 


| 
| 





——— 


MURRAY'S READING FOR THE RAIL. 
This day, with numerous Woodcuts, Post 8vo, 5s. 
\ R. LAY ARD’S RESEARCHES AT NINEVEH, 
4 Abridged by him from his larger Work. 
John Murray, Albemarle Street. 





In a few days will be published, in 1 vol. 8vo, 
IEUT.-GENERAL SIR CHARLES NAPIER’S 
4 ADMINISTRATION of SCINDE; including his Campaign 
Ry Major-General Sir WILLIAM NAPIER, K.C.B. 
With Maps and Ilustrations 
London: Chapman and Hall, 193, Piccadilly. 
This day is published, in post 8vo, price 8s 


MEMOIRS and ADVENTURES of SIR JOHN 
ze 


HEPBURN, Knight, Colonel of the Scots Brigade in 


| Sweden, Governor of Munich, and Marshal of France under 


| 
| 
| 
| 





Louis XIII. By JAMES GRANT, Esq., Author of “ Memoirs of 
Kirkcaldy of Grange,” &c. 
William Black wood and Sons, Edinburgh and London. 








This day is published, in small 8vo, price 6s. 6d 
UFRA; or, THE CONVENT OF ALGARVE. 


4 A Poem in Eight Cantos. By the Rev. JAMES BAN 
DINEL. 


“* Lasciate ogni speranza voi ch'entrate.”’ 
Rivingtons, St. Paul's Churchyard, and Waterloo Place 





Just published, Crown 8vo, price 7s. cloth, 


(THE RELIGION of GEOLOGY and its con- 

nected SCLENCES. By EDWARD HITCHCOCK, D.D., 
LL.D., President of Amherst College, and Professor of Natural 
Theology and Geology. 

“ We would carnestly recommend those who yet retain misgiv 
ings respecting the bearings of geology on revealed religion to 
possess themselves of this inte: esting work.''—Literary Gazette, 
David Bogue, 86, Fleet Street. 





GEORGE CRUIKSHANK’S COMIC ALMANACK. 
Now ready, price 2s. 6d., with large coloured Frontispiece 

» _ Y r a 
(THE COMIC ALMANACK and DIARY for 

1852. Profusely illustrated by Gronor CavuixsHank 

List of Plates. 
THE BLOOMERS IN HYDE PARK. 

Scene at Ourang Outang Town. | The Golden Age. 

The Good Time Coming. The Water-Scheme Nuisance. 
To those about to Marry. The New President of France. 
David Bogue, Fleet Street, 

THE SCIENCE OF THE GREAT EXHIBITION OF 1851, 
Just published, price 6s, with a Portrait of H RW, Prince Albert, 
'Y 24B- BOOK of FACTS in SCIENCE and ART 

—Extra Volume for 1851: presenting a View of the Pro 
gress of Science and the Industrial Arts in all Countries, as af- 
forded by the Great Exhibition; with a History of the Undertak 
ing, an Account of the Constructive Details of the Building, List 
of Prize-holders, &c. By JOHN TIMBs, Editor of the “ Arcana 
of Science.’ 





David Bogue, 86, Fleet Street 





PARABLES OF OUR LORD. 


On the Ist December, 1851, will be published, in Imperial quarto, 
handsomely bound, price Two Guineas, 


ARABLES OF OUR LORD AND SAVIOUR, 
JESUS CHRIST, illustrated, in Twelve Designs. By JOHN 
FRANKLIN, and Engraved in Line by P. Lightfoot, W. H. Watt, 
A. Blanchard, F. Joubert, FE. Goodall, and H. Nusser 
Fifty First-proof Copies will be printed upon half sheet Imperial 
India paper in a Portfolio, price Five Guineas. 
London: J. Mitchell, Bookseller and Publisher to the Queen, 
Royal Library, 33, Old Bond Street. 





Just published, in 12mo, price 2s. 64. extra cloth. 


ROPERTII CARMINA QU ADAM SELECTA: 

with Notes in English, Illustrative and Explanatory. By 

the Rev. W. G. COOKESLEY, one of the Assistant Masters at 
Eton College. 

Eton: printed and published by EB. P. Williams ; sold also at the 


Eton Warchouse, 5, Bridge Street, Blackfriars, London. 





CLASSICAL WORKS BY THE REV. W. G. COOKESLEY, M.A 
Assistant Master at Eton College. 
Just published, 
INDARI CARMINA, ad fidem textus Bock- 
hiani: cum Notis Anglicis et Indice. 2 vols. 8vo, £1 8s 
Or in Four Parts, 7s. 6d. each:— 
Part I. The Olympic Odes. 
» Il. The Pythians. 
Ill. The Nemeans and Isthminans. 
,. IV. The Fragments, with Index to the whole. 


ANCIENT ROME; a large Map of the Ancient 
City, carefully engraved on Copper, with Exrtanatrony Inpex. 
Second Edition. 5s. 

The Map may be had mounted on Canvass and Rollers, for 
School, Pupil-Room, or Study use. Price, with Index, 7s. 6d. 

CATULLI CARMINA quaedam selecta, cum 


Notis Anglicis. 12mo, 2s. 6d. 


PROPERTII CARMINA quedam selecta, cum 


Notis Anglicis. 12mo, 2s. 6d. 
Preparing for publication, 


A large Map of ANCIENT ATHENS, with 
Descairtive Ixpex. (To Match the Map of Rome.) 

Eton: published by E. P. Williams ; sold also at the Eton Ware- 
house, 5, Bridge Street, Blackfriars, London ; and to be had of all 
booksellers. 

*.* Catalogues of the Eros Booxs Gratis, by Post. 
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NEW WORKS 


PUBLISHED BY 


TAYLOR, WALTON, AND MABERLY. 





Buff’s Letters on the Physics of the 


EARTH. By Dr. HOFMANN. Foolscap vo. 5s. 


Dr. Lardner on the Steam Engine, 
STEAM NAVIGATION, ROADS AND RAILWAYS. New 
and Cheap Edition. One Volume, large 12mo. 8s. 6d. cloth. 


Latham’s Handbook of the English 
LANGUAGE. For the Use of Students of the Universities 
and Higher Classes of Schools. Large 12mo. 8s. 6d. cloth. 


Lardner’s Handbook of Natural Phi- 
LOSOPHY AND ASTRONOMY. Fiast Course: MECHA- 
NICS, HYDROSTATICS, PNEUMATICS, SOUND, AND 
OPTICS. Large 12mo. 400 Woodcuts. 12s. 6d. cloth. 


Liebig’s Familiar Letters on Che- 


MISTRY. New and Cheap Edition. Feap. 8vo. 6s. cloth. 
De Morgan’s The Book of Almanacs: 


With Index, by which the Almanac belonging to any year 
preceding .p. 2000 can be found; with means of finding New 
and Full Moons from z.c. 2000 to av. 2000. Oblong 8vo. 5s. 
cloth. 


Dr. Gregory’s Letters to a Candid 
— ON ANIMAL MAGNETISM. 12mo. 9s. 6d. 
cloth. 


Dr. Walshe’s Practical Treatise on 
DISEASES OF THE HEART AND LUNGS. lvol. 12s. 6d. 
cloth. 


Liebig and Kopp’s Annual Report of 
THE PROGRESS OF CHEMISTRY, &c. Edited by Dr. 
HOFMANN and Dr. BENCE JONES. Vols. I. and IT., 1847 
and 1848, £1 12s. bound. Vol. III. Part I., 1849, 10s. Vol. III. 
Part Il. (Just ready). 


Descriptive Catalogues of Works in 
SCIENCE and GENERAL LITERATURE, and of SCHOOL 
and COLLEGE BOOKS, published by TAYLOR, WALTON, 
and MABERLY. 4to. By post (free) to any one writing for 





them. 
London: 28, Upper Gower Street, and 27, Ivy Lane, Paternoster 
Row. 





ULCHER’S LADIES’ MEMORANDUM 
BOOK, and POETICAL MISCELLANY for 1852, is now 
ready, and may be had of all booksellers, price 3s. 6d. 
London: Suttaby and Co. ; and Fulcher, Sudbury. 





On Monday, the 10th November, will be published, price 12s., 8vo, 
boards, anew and important Work on Heraldry, entitled, 


HE PURSUIVANT OF ARMS; or, Heraldry 
Founded upon Facts. By J. R. PLANCHE, Esq., F.S.A. 

Also, preparing for immediate publication, a New Story for 

Christmas, illustrated by James Godwin. by the Author of “A 

Trap to Catch a Sunbeam,’’ to be called, THE HOUSE ON THE 

ROCK. 

W.N. Wright, Bookseller to the Queen, 60, Pall Mall. 


CRABB’'S TECHNICAT DICTIONARY. 
This day is published, in 1 vol. foolscap 8vo, price 7s. 64., extra 
cloth, with numerous Woodcut Illustrations, 


TECHNICAL DICTIONARY; or, a Dic- 


tionary explaining all terms of Art and Science. By 

GEORGE CRABB, Esq., M.A., Author of “ The Universal Tech- 
nological Dictionary,” “‘ Dictionary of Synonymes,” &c. 
W. Maxwell, 32, Bell Yard, Lincoln's Inn. 


POPULAR SERIES OF ILLUSTRATED WORKS 


N 


NATURAL HISTORY. 


*," The size of the ‘‘ Popular Series” is royal 16mo. The 
volumes are all strongly and handsomely bound in cloth, 
and each plate contains figures of four or more species, 











I. 
POPULAR HISTORY OF BRITISH SEA- 
WEEDS, comprising all the MARINE PLANTS. By the Rev. 
Dr. LANDSROROUGH, A.L.S. Second Edition. Revised by the 
Author. With Twenty-two Plates, by Fircu. 10s. 6d. coloured. 


POPULAR FIELD BOTANY. By AGNES 


CATLOW. Second Edition, Revised by the Author. With Tw 
Plates. 10s. 6d. coloured. mead 


POPULAR MINERALOGY: a Familiar Ac- 


count of Minerals and their Uses. By HENRY SOWERBY 
With Twenty Plates. 10s. 6d. coloured. ’ — 


rv. 

POPULAR HISTORY OF MAMMALIA. By 
ADAM WHITE, F.L.S., Assistant in the Zoological Department 
of the British Museum. With Sixteen Plates, by B. Warr OUSE 
Hawkins, F.L.S. 10s. 6d. esloured. arn Se = Wecmmaqeen 


POPULAR BRITISH ORNITHOLOGY, com. 


pee all the —y oy Ry P. H. GOSS8E, Author of “ The Na- 
turalist’s Sojourn in Jamaica,” “The Ocean.” With , 
Plates. 10s. 6d. coloured. Twenty 


POPULAR BRITISH ENTOMOLOGY. By 
MARIA E. CATLOW. With Sixteen Plates, by Wixe. 10s. 62. 





REEVE and BENHAM, 
5, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 





eM | 


NEW NOVELS. 


1. 
Just published, and may be had at all the Libraries, 


FLORENCE SACKVILLE; OR, SELF-DEPENDENCE 
BY MRS. BURBURY, 

2. 

THE FAIR CAREW; OR, HUSBANDS AND WIVES. 


In Three Volumes. 


3 


AGATHA BEAUFORT; OR, FAMILY PRIDE 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “PIQUE,” 
In Three Volumes. 





In Three Volumes. 


[Just ready, 


cally roe (Shortly, 
LONDON: SMITH, ELDER, AND CO.,, 6, CORNHILI. 





ee ee ee ——— a 


MR. HARRISON AINSWORTH’S NEW WORK, 
IN SHILLING NUMBERS. 





On Saturday, November 29th, will be published, price One Shilling, the First Neuer of 


THE LIFE AND ADVENTURES OF MERVYN 
CLITHEROE. 
BY W. HARRISON AINSWORTH, ESQ. 


WITH ILLUSTRATIONS BY HABLOT K. BROWNE. 
TO BE COMPLETED IN TWENTY MONTHLY NUMBERS. 





LONDON: CHAPMAN AND HALL, 193, PICCADILLY, 
ORDERS RECEIVED BY ALL BOOKSELLERS IN TOWN AND COUNTRY. 





LATEST NEW WORK ON BRITISH INDIA. 


DEDICATED BY PERMISSION TO SIR JAMES WEIR HOGG, BART. 


onnese — 





Now ready, in One Volume, small crown 8yo, 650 pages, 


A HISTORY OF BRITISH INDIA. 


BY CHARLES MACFARLANE. 


Cloth extra. Notes, &c. 7s. 








LONDON: GEORGE ROUTLEDGE AND CO., 2 anv 3, FARRINGDON STREET. 


THE PARLOUR LIBRARY. 


Price One SHiLuine each Volume, in boards; or OnE SHtiuina and SIXPENCE, in cloth. 








Volume LXVI., a Double Volume, price 1s. 6d. in boards; 
or 2s. in cloth, containing 


THE CONVICT; 


A TALE. 
BY G. P. R. JAMES, ESQ. 


This day, Volume LXVILI., containing an Original Work of 
Fiction, entitled, 


| 
THE TWO FRIENDS; 


Or, LIFE IS EARNEST. 


Price One Shilling, in boards; or One Shilling and 
Sixpence, in cloth. 





Volame LXV., a Double Volume, price 1s. 6d. in boards; or 2s. in cloth, containing an Original Work, enti 


ADVENTURES OF AN EMIGRANT 


IN SEARCH OF A COLONY. 
BY CHARLES ROWCROFT, ESQ. 


AUTHOR OF “TALES OF THE COLONIES,” ETC. of which ** 


; . ; ; tures, only #0MO OO New 
“ Well written, in a plain and most easily comprehended pleasant style. The adventures, tes, Caffraria, - 
have glanced at, possess Goonty attractive interest, and the description of the Canadas, ~~ United te cobeial works 7 
Zealand, and Australia, are as correct as much travel and extensive reading of the or yt ‘oe gpd 
make them. The book will add to the high reputation of Mr. Rowcroft as a —, rol 


writer on countries lying, beyond or in the Great Western and Southern Seas. 





ELFAST. 
SIMMS & M‘INTYRE, 13, PATERNOSTER ROW, LONDON; axp DONEGALL STREET, 8 
SOLD BY ALL BOOKSELLERS, AND AT EVERY BAILWAY STATION. 
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MR. BENTLEY’S 
LIST OF NEW WORKS 


NOW READY. 








I. 


fun HISTORY OF THE WAR 
IN AFFGHANISTAN. By Joun WittiM 
Kars. Written from the UNPUBLISHED LetrERs and 
Jovenats of the Most DisTINGUISHED Mixitary and 
Pouiricat Orricers employed in Affghanistan through- 
out the momentous years of British Connexion with that 
country, 2 vols. 8vo, 36s. 


II, 
THE ANSAYRITI; Or, Assassins. 


With Travels in the Further East, including a Visit to 
Nineveh, By LrgsvTENant THE Hon. Frup. Watrote, 


R.N. 3 vols, 8vo, with Illustrations, £2 2s. 
Ill, 
THE WHALE. By HERMAN 


MELVILLE, Author of “ Typee,” and ‘* Omoo.” 
3 vols, 


ry. 


MIGNET’S HISTORY OF MARY 
QUEEN OF SCOTS. 2 vols. 8yo, with Por- 
trait. 28s, 


Vv. 


REV. R. W. BROWNE'S HIS- 
TORY of GREEK CLASSICAL LITE- 
RATURE. 2 vols. 8vo, 28s. 


VI. 
DR. CHEEVER’S LIFE IN 


ape SANDWICH ISLANDS. Post 8vo. 
Os. 6d, 


VII. 
THE PAPPENHEIMERS. A 
Novet, Edited by Captain AsHTon. 3 vols, 
VI, 
WEVUTENANT BURTON'S 
SCENES IN SCINDE. 2 vols. post 8vo, 21s. 


IX. 
JOHN DRAYTON. 2 vols. 


x. 
PROF. CREASY’S FIFTEEN 
ECISIVE BATTLES OF THE 


Second Edition, Revised, with Addi- 
ons, 2 vols. post Svo. 2ls, ’ 


XI. 
LaDy AVICE. A Novet. 2 vols. 


XII, 


“MICRING's MANILLA AND 
Post Bro, 0. SLIPPINES IN 1848-50. 
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Enlargement 


OF 


THE LITERARY GAZETTE 


FOR THE PURPOSES OF 


SCIENCE, FINE ARTS, MUSIC, AND 
THE DRAMA. 





THE Proprietors of ‘THe LireRARY GAZETTE,’ im- 
pressed with a conviction that it was not possible 
to treat efficiently of Literature, Science, Fine 
Arts, Music, and the Drama, within the limits of 
a paper of sixteen pages, resolved, at the com- 
mencement of their undertaking in January last, 
to devote the Journal exclusively to the interests 
of Literature. As the season arrived for the 
Exhibitions of Pictures, it was found necessary, in 
compliance with the wishes of many Subscribers, 
to give critical notices of them; but these 
were insufficient to mark the progress of the Fine 
Arts, while they intrenched upon the space in- 
tended for Literature. The insertion of Reviews 
of Scientific Works elicited also complaints that 
the Reports of the Learned Societies should have 
been relinquished, and it has been felt that a 
weekly record of the progress of Science is still 
a desideratum. 


Encouraged by the success that has attended 
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18, Great Martnornoven Srreer. 


COLBURN & CO”S NEW 
PUBLICATIONS. 


TRAVELS IN EUROPEAN 
TURKEY IN 1850: 


Through Bosnia, Servia, Bulgaria, Macedonia, Roumelia, 
| Albania, and Epirus; with a Visit to Greece and the 


Tonian Islands, and a Homeward Tour through Hungary, 
and the Sclavonian Provinces of Austria on the Lower 
Danube. 

By EDMUND SPENCER, Esq. 

Author of ‘Travels in Circassia,’ &c. 2 vols. 8yo. 
With Ilustrations, and a valuable Map of European Turkey, 
from the most recent Charts in the possession of the Aus- 
trian and Turkish Governments, revised by the Author, 28s. 


| bound. 


KHARTOUM AND THE NILES. 


By GEORGE MELLY, Esq. 
2 vols., with Map and Illustrations, 21s, bound. 


“Mr. Melly isan animated writer, and a quick observer. His 
style is buoyant, lively, and agreeable, and his book is, from first 
to last, instructive and entertaining.’’—Mornine Post 


Ill, 


SPAIN AS IT IS. 


By G. A. HOSKINS, Esa. 
2 vols., with Illustrations, 21s. bound. 


“To the tourist this work will prove invaluable. It is the most 


; complete and most interesting portraiture of Spain as it is, that 


their efforts in the department of Literature, (the | 
circulation of ‘THE LITERARY GAZETTE,’ notwith- | 
standing these deficiencies, having been more than | 


doubled,) the Proprietors have determined to | 


enlarge their Journal to twenty-four pages, and to 
devote the additional space to special departments 
of Science, Fine Arts, Music, and the Drama, 


The contents of ‘THe Literary Gazette’ will 
then be arranged as follows :— 


Reviews.—Critical Reviews, with extracts, of all im- 
portant new English Works, and occasionally of Foreign 
Works. 

Notices. — Brief Critical and Analytical Notices of 
Books, not suitable for review. 

Summary.— Announcements of Forthcoming Works, 
with notices of New Editions, Reprints, Translations, 
Periodicals and Pamphlets. 

List of New Books.—The usual List, with par- 
ticulars of size, and price of all books published during the 
week. 

Communications.—Original Memoirs, Biographies, 
Accounts of Scientific Voyages and Travels, Letters from 
Correspondents, &c. 

Topics of the Week.—An editorial record of 
literary, scientific, and social intelligence. 


Proceedings of Societies.— Abstracts of original | 


Lectures and of Papers read at the Learned Societies, with 
occasional illustrative Woodcuts of Diagrams, Sections, &c. 


Fine Arts.— Reviews and Notices of Art Publications, | 


Prints, Exhibitions, Sales of Pictures, &c., and general art 
intelligence. 

Foreign Correspondence.—Letters from Cor- 
respondents resident in Paris, Leipsic, Madrid, and other 
continental cities. 

Music.—Notices of Operas, Concerts, Oratorios, New 
Publications, and general musical intelligence. 

The Drama.—Reports of the Theatres, with Criti- 
cisms of new Plays, and general dramatic intelligence. 


Warieties.—Fragments of general interest. 


It is proposed to commence this enlargement of 
‘Tre Literary GAZETTE’ with the commencement 





| 
| 
| 
| 
| 





| 
| 


of the season, on the 15th November, and, with it, | 
| Walcheren Expedition— Napoleon's Divorce fromJosephine, 


to return to the price of Fourpence. 


Office, —5, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 





| 





has ever come under our notice.""—Jonun Bout 


NOVELS, 


THE NEW 


RAVENSCLIFFE. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “ EMILIA WYNDHAM,” &c, 8 vols 


MRS. MATHEWS; 


On, FAMILY MYSTERIES 
By MRS. TROLLOPE, 


CECILE: or, THE PERVERT. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “ ROCKINGHAM.” 


“A&A most fascinating book, written throughout with unusual 
ability. The most captivating feature in the work is its masterly 
delineations of character.'"—Unirep Senvicr Macagine 


3 vols, 


1 vol, 


THE LIVINGSTONES. 


A STORY OF REAL LIFE 

“ This work cannot fail to find a large circle of readers, as much 

from the beauty of its sentiments, as from the interest of the nar 

rative, and the ease of the style with which it is written."— 
OBSERVER. 


3 vols 





| Miss STRICKLAND’S LIFE OF QUEEN ELIZABETH. 


Now ready, with two Portraits, 12s, bound, 


VOL. IV. OF LIVES OF THE 
QUEENS OF ENGLAND. 


By AGNES STRICKLAND. 


NEW, REVISED, & CHEAPER EDITION, EMBELLISHED 
WITH PORTRAITS OF EVERY QUEEN. 


Vol. IV. comprises the Lire or Quran Etizapetu 
complete, occupying nearly 00 pages, 


Also, now ready, 


VOL. XI. OF THIERS’ 
HISTORY OF THE CONSULATE & EMPIRE. 


COLBURN’'S ENGLISH TRANSLATION. 


The leading subjects of interest comprised in the present 
Volume are—the Campaign in Spain in 1809—The Battle of 
Talavera The Expedition to Rochefort—The Disastrous 





and Marriage with Marie Louise, &c. 





Corzrex & Co., Publishers, 13, Great Marlborough Street, 
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NEW WORKS. 


Preparing for Publication. 





1. 

ELEMENTARY PHYSICS. By 
ROBERT HUNT, Author of the ‘‘ Poetry of Science.” 
Coloured Frontispiece—217 Wood Engravings. Foolscap 
8vo, cloth. 10s. 6d. ‘2 November. 


2. 

POPULAR HISTORY OF MOL. 
LUSCA; or, Shells and their Animal Inhabitants. By 
MARY ROBERTS. Containing Eighteen Coloured Plates. 
Royal 16mo, cloth. 10s. 7d. [In November. 


3. 

POPULAR HISTORY OF BRITISH 
FERNS. By THOMAS MOORE, F.L.S. Comprising ali 
the Species. Containing Twenty Coloured Plates. Royal 
16mo, cloth. 10s. 6d. [In November. 


4. 
RHODODENDRONS OF SIKKIM- 
HIMALAYA. By Dr. JOSEPH D. HOOKER, F.R:S. 
Part 3, concluding the work. Ten Coloured Plates. Folio, 
25s. [In November. 


5. 
INSECTA BRITANNICA. Vol. 1— 
Drerera.—By FRANCIS WALKER, F.L.S. Demy &vo, 
Ten Plates. 25s. cloth. 

6. 


(Under the authority of the Lords Commissioners of the Admiralty. 


FLORA NOVZE ZELANDLAE, being 


the second portion of the Botany of the Antarctic Voyage. 
By Dr. HOOKER, F.R.S. In Monthly Parts. Eight 
Plates. 8s. coloured, 5s. plain. 





Recently published. 


?. 
PHYCOLOGIA BRITANNICA, a His- 


tory of the British Sea-weeds. Every species is illustrated 
by a coloured Tlate. Three vols., containing 360 Plates, 
£7 12s. 6d.; or arranged systematically in 4 vols. £7 17s. 6d. 

[ Recently completed. 


8. 

THE BRITISH PALOZOIC 
FOSSILS, added by Professor Sedgwick to the Wood- 
wardian Museum. By Professor M‘COY. In royal 4to. 
With numerous Plates. 

Part I. containing the RADIATA and ARTICULATA, 
is now ready. 16s. 

Part IL. containing the LOWER PALZOZOIC MOL- 
LUSCA, is in the press. 


9. 

THE VICTORIA REGIA. By Sir W. J. 
HOOKER, F.R.S. Elephant folio. 31s. 6d. Illustrated 
with four coloured plates by Fitch, showing 

1. The entire plant, flower, fruit, and leaves, on the sur- 
face of the water. 

2. A flower of the natural size in progress of expanding, 
together with as much of the enormous foliage as the 
broad dimensions of the paper will admit. 

3. A fully expanded flower of the natural size, with foli- 
age, &c. 

4. A vertical section of the fully developed flower, with 
various dissections and analyses. 


10. 


A PRACTICAL TREATISE on the 
CULTURE of the VINE. By JOHN SANDERS, Gar- 
dener to T. Assheton Smith, Esq. 8vo. Illustrated with 
Plates. 5s. 

1}. 


THE BIRDS OF TRELAND. By 
WILLIAM THOMPSON, Esq., President of the Natural 
History and Philosophical Society of Belfast. Three 
vols, Svo, 42s. { Recently completed. 





12. 


| 

DROPS OF WATER; their marvellous | 

and beautiful Inhabitants displayed by the Microscope. | 

By AGNES CATLOW. Square 12mo, with coloured | 
Plates. 7s. 6d, 





13. 


INSTINCT AND REASON. By 
a el = F.R.S8. 8vo. With coloured Plates and 


NEW BOOKS. 


Now ready. 


Y. 
The Traveller's Library, IX. and X. 


A LADY’S VOYAGE ROUND the 


WORLD. From the German of IDA PFEIFFER, by Mrs. | 
PERCY SINNETT. 2 Parts, 16mo, price Two Shillings. } 








A NATURALIST’S SOJOURN in JAMAICA. With Coloured 
Plates. Post 8voa, l4s. 

“The main source of the freshness of the book is the circum- 
stance that everything is drawn from Nature.’’—LireRary 
GaAzerrTe. 


Il. 
Mr. P. H. GOSSE’S NEW WORK — | 
| 


Ill. 


BISHOP THIRLWALL’S HISTORY 


of GREECE. An improved Library Edition. Vol. VI. with Map 
of the Marches of Alexander. 8vo. 12s. 


IV, 
HAYDN’S BOOK OF DIGNITIES ; 
or, ROLLS of the OFFICIAL PERSONAGES of the BRITISH 


EMPIRE. Being a New Edition, improved and continued, of 
BEATSON’S POLITICAL INDEX. 8vo. 25s. 


v. 
A HISTORY of the ENGLISH RAIL- 


WAY: its SOCIAL RELATIONS and REVELATIONS. By 
JOHN FRANCIS. 2 vols. 8vo, 24s. 


Vi. 
Tr TU rT 
The CABINET LAWYER, or POPU- 
LAR DIGEST of the LAWS of ENGLAND. Fifteenth Edition, 
corrected ; with the Statutes of the last Session, and Legal Deci- 
sions to Mich. Term, 14 and 15 Victoria. Feap. 8vo, 10s. 6d. 


Vil. 
SHAKSPEARE’S SENTIMENTS and 


SIMILES. Illuminated by HENRY NOEL HUMPHREYS. In 
carved covers, with medallion Head. Square post Svo, 21s. 


Vill. 


MOORE’S LALLA ROOKH. With 13 


Plates from Designs by Corpov_p, Meapows, and STEerHanorr. 
New Edition (1851). Square crown 8yo, 15s.; morocco, 28s. 


In November. 


Ix 


The Right Hon. Sir JAMES STE. 


PHENS’S LECTURES on the HISTORY of FRANCE, delivered 
in the University of Cambridge. 2 vols. 8vo, 24s. [On Friday nezt. 


x. 
Sir BENJAMIN BRODIE’S PHYSIO- 


LOGICAL RESEARCHES, collected and republished from the 
** Philosophical Transactions ;’’ with Notes. 8vo. [On the 14th inst. 


xI. 
° eae 
Sir J. RICHARDSON’S BOAT- 
VOYAGE through RUPERT'S LAND and along the CENTRAL 
ARCTIC COASTS in SEARCH of the DISCOVERY SHIPS 
under Sir JOHN FRANKLIN. Coloured Map and Plates, and 
Woodceuts. 2 vols. 8vo. 31s. 6d. (In a few days. 


XI. 


Mr. J. A. SHARP’S NEW and COM- 
PLETE GAZETTEER, or TOPOGRAPHICAL DICTIONARY 
of the BRITISH ISLANDS and NARKOW SEAS. 2 vols. 8vo. 
£2 16s. (In a few days. 

XIIt. 


Mr. M‘CULLOCH’S TREATISE on the 


CIRCUMSTANCES which determine the RATE OF WAGES and 


the CONDITION of the LABOURING CLASSES. Fcap. 8vo. 
XIV. 
WESLEY AND METHODISM. By 


ISAAC TAYLOR, Author of “ Loyola and Jesuitism.’’ Post 8vo. 
Portrait. 


xv 


BLAIR’S CHRONOLOGICAL AND 
HISTORICAL TABLES, extended under the revision of Sir 
HENRY ELLIS, K.H. New Edition (1851), with Corrections. 
Imperial 8vo. 31s. 6d. 

Xvi. 


The CHURCH of CHRIST in its IDEA, 


ATTRIBUTES, and MINISTRY. By the Reverend EDWARD 
ARTHUR LITTON, M.A. 8vo. 


XVII. 





M4. 
EPISODES OF INSECT LIFE. Crown 


8vo. 
rig! 9 eae Price of each Series, 21s, coloured ; 


15. 
THOUGHTS ON A PEBBLE: or. a 


First Lesson in Geology. By Dr. MANTE > 
Vice-President of the Geologics] a ay in eee 
Considerably enlarged. ‘ 
numerous Wood 
Author. 6s. 


With four coloured Plates and 
ustrations, apd a Portrait of the 





In three Series, each being complete in itself. Beau- | 


Eighth Edition. | 


TASSO’S JERUSALEM DELIVERED, 
translated in the Metre of the Original. By the Rev. CHARLES 
LESINGHAM SMITH, M.A. 2 vols. feap, 8vo, 12s. 

| Neat week. 
XVII. 


Le 
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THE NEW BOOK LIST, 1851.9. 











I. 

THE HISTORY OF ENGLAND 
UNDER THE HOUSES OF YORK AND LANCASTER 
— an Introductory Sketch of the Early Reformation. 

il, 
LIVES OF THE THRE nV 
AVE ) REE DEVR. 

REUX, EARLS OF ESSEX: 1540-1646, ... VE 

Letters and Documents chiefly unpublished, By the Hon 


Capt, Deverrevx, R.N. 2 vols. svo, 


Ill, 


HISTORY OF ENGLAND, FROY 
THE PEACE OF UTRECHT. By Loxp Minox. Vols 
: and 6. The First Years of the American War: 1763-80. 
vo, ssi 


IV 


THE DANES AND NORTHMEN IN 
ENGLAND, SCOTLAND, AND IRELAND. ByJ.J r 
Worsaak. Woodcuts. 8vo. 2 


Vv. 
SELECTIONS FROM THE DUKE OF 
WELLINGTON’S DESPATCHES. By the late Col 
Gurwoop, C.B. New and Cheaper Edition. 8vo. 


VI. 


THE GRENVILLE PAPERS: being 
the Private Correspondence of Richard Grenville, Earl 
Temple, and his Brother, George Grenville, their Friends 
and Contemporaries, including Mr. GRrenvitie’s Diary op 
PouiticaL Events, 1763-65. Edited by Wa. Jas. Sarre 
Vols. I. and II. 8vo. 

Vil. 


“ALL MY EYE.” 


**BuBBLES FROM THE BRUNNEN OF Nassav.” 
Post 8vo. 


By the Author of 


2 Vols. 


VItt. 


PERSONAL NARRATIVE OF AN 
ENGLISHMAN DOMESTICATED IN ABYSSINIA. 
By MansFIELD Parkyns. With Illustrations, 8vo. 


1x 


GROTE’S HISTORY OF GREECE. 
Vols. IX. and X. From the Restoration of the Democracy 
at Athens (B.c. 403,) to the Conclusion of the Sacred War 
(z.c. 346). With Maps. 8vo. 


x 


LIVES OF THE FRIENDS AND 
CONTEMPORARIES OF LORD CHANCELLOR CLA- 
RENDON. Illustrative of Portraits in his Gallery. By 
Lapy THEeresa Lewis. Portraits. 2 Vols. 8vo. 


XI. 

A CHURCH DICTIONARY. By 

W. F. Hoox, D.D., Vicar of Leeds, Sixth Edition, rerwee. 
8vo. 


xi. 

AN ILLUSTRATED CLASSICAL 
MYTHOLOGY AND BIOGRAPHY; desi a 
Popular Manual for Youth. By Wa. Saarn, LL.D. = 
Woodcuts, Post 8vo. 

XU. Y 

THE HAND; ITS MEC HANISM 


"MENTS Syinci sj By 318 
AND ENDOWMENTS, as Evincing Design. , 
CuaR_es Bett, A New Edition. Woodcuts. Post 5¥0. 


XIV 


MURRAY'S OFFICIAL HAND POes 
HURCH AND STATE. Beings ® ena 
= bo Political Reference for all Classes. Une Volume 


Feap. 8vo. 


xv. 
A. 
OMAS STOTHARD, Ru 
wit Farhan By Mas. Bray. [ee 


trated. Small 4to. 
XVI 


A HISTORY OF 
the late Capt. J. D. CUNNINGHAM, 
a Memoir. Map. 8vo. 


' sg. By 


xvi. 





, ~ 
_ MOORE’S IRISH MELODIES. Iilus- 
| trated by D. MACLISE, R.A. With 161 Designs and the Letter- 
| press, engraved on Steel by F.P. Becker. New Edition (1851 
| Super-royal 8vo. 31s. 6d.; morocco, by Hayday, 52s. 6d. 


REEVE and BENHAM, 5, Heurictta Street, Covent Garden. | London: LONGMAN, Brown, GREEN, & LoNGMANS. | 
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LONDON, SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 1, 1851. 


REVIEWS. 


Language. By 


Handbook of the English 1 
ARG Taylor, Walton, 


R. G. Latham, F.R.S. 
and Maberly. 

Outlines of the History of the English Lan- 
guage. By George L. Craik, LL.D. Chap- 
man and Hall. 

Iris only in very recent times that the study 


| with Dr. Latham’s. Dr. Craik is Professor of 
| History and of English Literature in Queen's 





of language has been used as a source of | 


historical knowledge. Little information of 
this kind was expected from words, apart 


from the records which they were the in- | 


struments of conveying. But through the 


comparative study of languages it was found | 


at length, that where written and monu- 
mental records cease to inform, and wherever 


College, Belfast, and these “ Outlines” are an 
abstract of the lectures delivered on this part 
of his Academic course. 

In Hallam’s English Literature — eight 
primary forms of language are enumerated, 
the Persian being followed by Armenian, and 
Sclavonic by Lithuanic, as separate stocks ; 
and Celtic is the last in the list. In Dr. 
Craik’s “Outlines,” the number is five only :— 
1. Sanscrit, (including Iranian and Arme- 
nian.) 2. Celtic. 3. Classical. 4. Gothic, 
5. Sclavonic. Whether the general names of 
all these should be Indo-European or Indo- 
Germanic depends chiefly on the view 
taken of the Celtic tongue. Dr. Latham 
doubts the propriety of its being reckoned in 


| the family; but although the affinity is not so 


traditions fail, we may be safely guided far | 


back into antiquity by words which have 


come down to us unconnected with any | 


historical testimony. 
ethnologist the root-words discovered in many 
languages, and the changes of form which he 
traces, are, as it were, fossil thoughts, by the 


To the historian and | 


study of which he learns the past movements of | 


mankind with as much certainty as the geolo- 
gist judges of remoter changes on the earth’s 
surface, by the position and organism of the 
remains of which his science takes account. 
For such investigation of language in con- 
nexion with past history, the chief field, and 
the only one to any extent yet explored, is 


the great Indo-European stock, extending | 


from the shores of the Indian sea to the 
Northern Atlantic. 


The course of the Indo- | 


European or Indo-Germanic migration is 
traced along the following line of languages :— | 


1. the Sanscrit, including most of the dialects 
of India; 2. the Iranian (from Iran, the native 
name of Persia), including the tongues of 


Affghanistan, Cardistan, Bokhara, and other | 


nations, the substance of whose language 
seems to be from the Zeud, or ancient speech 
of the Medes and Persians. 3. The Classical, 
or Pelasgian, including the ancient Greek and 
Latin, with the modern Romaic, and the 
derived Romanic tongues, such as Italian, 
Spanish, &e., of Europe. 4. The Celtic. 5. 

e Gothic, including the Scandinavian and 
the Teutonic, the former belonging to Swe- 
en, Denmark, and the north, the latter to 
Germany and the Netherlands, with their 
various dialects. 7. The Sclavonic, or Sar- 
matian, comprising not only the speech of the 
Russians, Po es, Bohemians, and other Sclaves, 


but also the Lettonian, or Lettish dialects, | 


lat of old Prussia, and Courland, and the 
thuanic, in South-west Russia. 
The Hand-Book of Dr. Latham gives a 
‘neise and complete view of the English 
e in all its aspects, historical, ethnolo- 
»and philological. In the first part of 
work the origin and progress of the lan- 
A traced, and the successive elements 
Baglet out of which gradually grew the 
7 = tongue. In the second part of the 
ne the structure of the language is 
amined, in its orthography, etymology, 
Te and prosody. In the first division 
€ book the study of the English lan- 
© 18 of especial interest, on account of its 
= upon our national history, and upon 
» of the great modern science of 
relati, rey as depends on the descent and 
i to this ip of languages in general. It 
this view of the English language, in its 
logical and historical bearings, that the 


apparent as in regard to the others, the — | 


ral opinion now is, that the Celtic should be 
numbered with the Indo-European tongues. 
We think, however, that it did not proceed 
to the remote parts where it now chiefly sub- 
sists by the same route as the other lan- 
guages, but by separate lines of migration 
reached the north-western corner of Europe. 
It seems to have crossed Europe directly 
westward, and then northward from Spain, 
through Gaul, to Britain, of the latter part of 
which route, in the Basque and the Breton 
speech, memorial still remains. We once 
met with a learned and ingenious Scotch 


philologist, who maintained that the Celtic | 5. 5¢ before been brought together, nor brought 


race sprang from one of the sons of Eber, or | 


| 


Heber, the father of the Hebrew nation. | 


With many outward analogies between the 
Israelitish and Celtic nations, he adduced also 
much philological proof. Among other words, 


he cited the paternal name of Eber, which | 
has left its impress in the lands through | 


which the race passed, e. g., in Spain, the 
Ebro, liberia; in Scotland, the Hebrides, and 
in Ireland, Hibernia. 

In commencing his historical analysis of 
the English language, Dr. Latham describes it 
as composed mainly of three elements. 

‘‘a, Elements referable to the original British 
population, and derived from times anterior to the 
Anglo-Saxon invasion. 

« h. Anglo-Saxon, Germanic, or imported ele- 
ments, 

‘‘e, Elements introduced since the Anglo-Saxon 
conquest.” 


monly-received opinions as to the growth of 


the Weser. 


gated with great ability all the geographical 
and historical, as well as the philological facts, 
bearing upon the early invasions of England 
by Germanic tribes. The result is given of 


his researches as to who and what were the 


Jute, Angli, Varini, Suevi, and other Ger- 
manic tribes of the great Gothic stock, an | 
also as to what continental tracts were inha- 
bited by the Anglo-Saxon as opgcees to 
Frisian, Meso-gothic, and other Teutonic 
races. The general summary of this inquiry 
as to the source of the German immigrations 
is thus stated with philosophical caution by 
Dr. Latham:— 

‘In the present state of our knowledge, the only 
safe fact seems to be, that of the common relation 
of both Angles and Saxons to the present English 
of England. This brings the two sections within 
a very close degree of affinity, and makes it pro- 
bable, that just as at present, descendants of the 
Saxons are English (Angle) in Britain; so, in the 
third and fourth centuries, ancestors of the Angles 
were Saxons in Germany. Why, however, the 
one name preponderated on the Continent, and the 
other in England, is difficult to ascertain. So far 
from the current accounts being absolutely correct, 
in respect to the Germanic elements of the English 
population, I believe the Jufes, as mentioned 
by Beda, formed no part in it, whilst the /’risians 
not so mentioned, were a real constituent therein ; 
besides which there may, very easily, have been 
other Germanic tribes, though in smaller propor- 
tions.” 

The facts adduced concerning the Frisians 
have much interest, and many of them have 


to bear on this inquiry. It seems that the 
site of the original Frisian (the root of the 
existing dialects of Friesland, and of Dutch in 
its several subdivisions), extending to an irre- 
gular and uncertain distance inland, lay be- 
tween the Saxons and the sea, or extended 
from the Zuyder Zee to the Elbe, the proper 
Saxon sea-board being confined to the basin of 
The older the specimen of the 


Frisian tongue, the greater aflinity is shown 
to the English or Anglo-Saxon, and the re- 


the English language are freely canvassed, | 


and in some points the traditionary account | 


is shown to rest on very insufficient founda- 
tion. With regard to the usual stories, for 
instance, of the first Germanic invasions, and 
the settlement of the several tribes, such as 
the Jutes, under Hengist and Horsa, settling 
in the Isle of Thanet a.p. 449, the Savrons, 
under Ella, thirty years later, settling in 
Sussex, other Saxons in subsequent invasions 


Angles, in later years, taking possession of 


northerly coasts. The details connected with 
these events are in many respects proved to 
be quite mythical. The accounts are chiefly 
taken from Bede, who wrote three centuries 
after Hengist and Horsa, and compiled his 
‘ Ecclesiastical History’ chiefly from oral tra- 
dition. The peopling of particular parts of 
the country by tribes severally distinguished 
as Jutes, Saxons, and Angles, rests on no 


: historic foundation, and is disproved by criti- 
Work is confined which we have placed cal examination. Dr. Latham has investi- | 


semblance is greater than is seen in any other 
language or dialect in Germany. To the 
presumptive evidence of language and geogra- 
phical position some direct testimonies are 
added, as from Procopius and the Saxon 
Chronicle, confirmed by some traditions that 
Hengist was a Fresian hero. To the written 
and other records of the Frisian language, 


so oo _and to its existing forms, as still prevailing in 
In examining these three epochs, the com- | Friesland, Westphalia, and Heligoland, it 


| will be worth while to direct more careful 


attention. 

With regard to the time of the invasion of 
the Germanic language upon the previous 
insular speech, it is satisfactorily shown that 
this must have begun at a period much earlier 
than the middle of the fifth century. Dr. 
Latham examines this question, but concludes 


| his inquiry as to the ¢ime in the same guarded 


way in which he sums up that as to the source 


of the Anglo-Saxon influence. 
settling in Hampshire and Essex, and the | of The Angoe-tanan 5 , 


‘* As it is nearly certain that A.p, 449 is not the 


Nesfolk, Suffolk, and districts slong the mor | date of the first introduction of German tribes into 
JNOTIOIK, OU ’ ( . 2 


Britain, we must consider that the displacement of 
the original British began at an earlier period than 
the one usually admitted, and, consequently, that it 
was more gradual than is usually supposed. Per- 
haps, if we substitute the middle of the fourth in- 
stead of the middle of the fifth century, as the epoch 
of the Germanic immigrations into Britain, we shall 
not be far from the truth.” 


The following list presents in chronological 
order the various elements of which Dr. 
Latham describes the English language to be 
composed. 
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1, Celtic. 2. Latin of first period. 3. Anglo- 
Saxon. 4. Danish, or Norse. 5. Roman of 
second period. 6. Anglo-Norman. 7. Indirect 
Scandinavian. 8. Latin of third period. 9. Latin 
of fourth period. 10. Greek. 11. Miscellaneous 
elements. 12. Hybridisms and new words. 


Of some of these elements, brief explana- 
tions are necessary. The first Latin is that 
of Cesar, and the military invaders and occu- 
pants ; the second is that introduced under 
the Christianized Saxon sovereigns, and chiefly 
pertain to Ecclesiastical affairs. The Latin 
of the third period was that introduced be- 
tween the battle of Hastings and the revival 
of literature, chiefly originating in the 
cloisters, the universities, and the courts of 
law. This is distinct from the indirect 
Romanic, forming part of the Anglo-Norman 
speech. The fourth Latin is that which has 
entered since the revival of letters. Of the 
two Scandinavian influences, the first was 
direct from the invaders from Norway, Den- 
mark, and other seats of the Scandinavian 
branch of the Gothic stock; the second 
Norse influence was indirect, from the large 
proportion of Scandinavian words in the lan- 
guage of the Normans, among whom the 

‘orth-man speech had mingled with the pre- 
cious Celtic and Roman elements of the 
French regions, conquered by Kollo and his 
Norwegians. The other elements in the list 
require no explanation. 

As to the relative proportions of these 
elements on the sum of the English lan- 
guage, the words of Dr. Johnson give the 
true statement, in the beginning of his history 
of the English language prefixed to the Dic- 
tionary. ‘The whole fabric and scheme 
of the language is Gothic or Teutonic.” 
In Dr. Johnson’s day, the great division of 
Gothic into Scandinavian or Norse, and Teu- 
tonic or Anglo-Saxon, was not marked, and, 
therefore, he writes ‘“‘Gothic or Teutonic.” 
The whole fabric and scheme of the language 
may be justly termed Anglo-Saxon. The 
proportion which this element bears over 
all others is not so remarkable in the absolute 
number of words as in the structure of the 
language, and in the proportion of that part 
of the language which belongs to common 
things and every-day life. The progress of 
art, education, and other special causes, in- 
troduce multitudes of new terms, by which 
the relative proportion of the Saxon vocabu- 
lary may be diminished; but, in common 
speech, as well as in writings not relating to 
special subjects, its predominance remains. 
Many curious details are given by Dr. Latham 
as to the other elements in his list. Theamount 
of Celtic words has been certainly under-esti- 
mated, the numbers of old British words re- 
tained in current speech being considerable, 
mstances of which are given from the papers 
of Mr. Garnett, who has specially investigated 
this me ye Such words are Clwt, clout, rag; 
Ffynnell, funnel, air-hole; Gwn, gown;Rhashg, 
rasher, slice. The Danish elements are the 
most difficult to trace, and, about the amount 
of them there is much difference of opinion. 
In the study of local terms and provincial 
dialects more could on this point be ascer- 
tained. In some of the fishing districts of 
the East Coast, there are Norse races which 
for ages have kept partially distinct, even in 
customs and of dress, from the inland people, 
and in their language curious facts might be 
Paved. 7 

uch surprise often been expressed as 
to the trifling influence on our eine of 
the first Roman conquerors. Of the Latin of 








the first epoch, reaching from Julius Cesar 
to Hengist, Dr. Latham says, ‘‘the few traces 
remaining relate to military affairs in street, 
(strata) ; coln (as in Lincoln-Lindi Colonia) ; 
cest, (as in Gloucester Gleve castra,) from 
Castra.” Dr. Craik also refers to this :— 


‘‘The total, or all but total, absence of Latin in 
the Anglo-Saxon is a remarkable fact, and one of 
great importance.” ‘‘It is probable,” he adds, ‘‘that 
what of the Latin language of Britain survived the 
Imperial dominion, would appear to have been 
preserved only in the Celtic of Wales. But it is still 
an unsettled question how much of Latin there is 
in the Welch. It is somewhat strange that few or 
none of the words which the Gothic conquerors of 
Britain are supposed to have adopted from the 
Welsh language appear of Latin origin.” 


The slight influence of a people and lan- 
guage elsewhere so powerful, and which in 
England had scope to work for many genera- 
tions, does seem at first remarkable. But it 
may be accounted for to a great degree on 
these two grounds. First, a large proportion 
of the Roman legions in Britain were foreign 
auxiliaries, Germans, Dalmatians, Thracians, 
and other subjects of the Roman empire, 
officered, probably, only by Romans, as our 
East Indian army now is by Englishmen. 
Hence, notwithstanding the long occupancy 
of the Roman power, and the strength of 
their army, so late as the beginning of the 
fifth century, when they still could set up a 
claimant to the imperial purple, the Latiniz- 
ing influence of so heterogeneous a soldiery 
on the language of the country may not have 
been great. A second and more noteworthy 
consideration is, that in military invasion and 
occupancy, such as that of the Romans, the 
number of women is small, and it is chiefly 
by the female part of the population that the 
language of a country is perpetuated or ex- 
tended. The Roman legionaries had for the 
most part to take English women, and the 
wives and mothers determine the mastery of 
language. We have not seen this remark 
before made in explanation of the extent of 
the Roman influence, but we are persuaded 
it is satisfactory, and may be applied to the 
illustration of other questions, as to the fusion 
of races, or conflicts of languages. A few 
families and households of peaceful colonists 
introducing a language into a new country, 
would have more influence on the speech of 
the place than a whole army of military occu- 

ants. Hence it was only when the races 
had time to become by blood intermingled, 
that the Norman and Saxon tongues became 
also blended into the common English Jan- 
guage. 

Of the account given by Dr. Latham of the 
fusion of the races after the Conquest, and 
the successive stages of the progress of the 
language, we would gladly give an abstract, 
but, fearful of unduly prolonging our notice, 
we merely refer to this part of the work, as 
well as to the corresponding chapters in Dr. 
Craik’s ‘ Outlines,’ as containing full and satis- 
factory information on the subject. One 
hint, in passing, we give to those who may 
either be unacquainted with this department 
of study, or who may wish to interest young 
people in it. Before entering upon any more 
formal and abstruse treatise, we advise them 
to look at the opening chapter of ‘ Ivanhoe.’ 
In the beautiful scene of that old English 
forest landscape, and about the time of the 
transition of the language to its modern form, 
the novelist introduces Gurth, the thrall, 
and Wamba, the jester, conversing on the 





ee 


Gurth about swine, in Saxon 

in N orman-French, and the a of the a 
man becoming the beef of the ecnennne 4 
which Gurth listened, seated on a stone ey 
Druidical cifcle, we have an exam le of the 
skill with which Scott was able, with seemi " 
artlessness, to combine matter sugg a 
learned thought with dese Dl 
the superficial reader. 

Of the second part of Dr. Latham’s Hand 
book, less attractive, perhaps, to the many, 
but more ‘important to the student, as bear 
ing upon the practical uses of speech, a spe. 
cimen of his mode of treating his subjects is 
all that, at present, we need give. We select 
the following extract from the part of the 
work on “ Etymology,” the fourteenth chap- 
ter of which treats of— 


THE ARTICLES, 


“In the generality of grammars, the definite 
article the, and the indefinite article an, are the 
very first parts of speech that are considered. This 
is exceptionable. So far are they from being 
essential to language, that in many dialects they 
are wholly wanting. In Greek there is no inde- 
finite ; in Latin, there is neither an indefinite nor 
a definite article. In the former language they 
say avio Tic = a certain man: in the latter, the 
words jilius patris mean equally the son of the 
father, a son of a father, a son of the father, or the 
son of a father. In Meso-Gothic, and in old 
Norse, there is an equal absence of the indefinite 
article ; or at any rate, if there be one at all, it is 
a different word from what occurs in English. In 
these the Greek ric is expressed by the Gothic root 
sum. 

‘* Now, since it is very evident, that as far as the 
sense is concerned, the words some man, @ certain 
man, and a@ man, are much the same. an excep- 
tion may be taken to the statement, that in Greek 
and Meso-Gothic there is no definite article. It 
may, in the present staie of the argument, be 
fairly said that the words swm and ri¢ are pro- 
nouns with a certain sense, and that a and an are 
no more; consequently, that in Greek the indefi. 
nite article is ric; in Meso-Gothic sum, and in 
English, @ or an. 

“ A distinction, however, may be made. In the 
expression, ayvno Tic = a certain man, or @ man, 
and in the expression, sum man, the words sum 
and ric, preserve their natural and original mean- 
ing; whilst in @ man, and an oz, the words a and 
an, are used in a secondary sense. These words, 
as is currently known, are one and the same, the 
n in the form a@ being ejected through a Ve 7 
process. They are, moreover, the same words wit 
the numeral one: Anglo-Saxon, @7 ; Scotch, ane. 
Now, between the words a man and one man, 
there is a difference in meaning, the first expres 
sion being the most indefinite. Hence a ae 
difference between the English and Mzso-Cot) 
expressions. In the one, the word sum has a na 
tural, in the other, the word an has a secon 

ower. : 
P “The same reasoning applies to - wens o 
Compared, with a man, the words 7 ae 
very definite. Compared, packets vast as 0” 
that man, they are the contrary. + yl 1. 
and a have arisen out of the numeral oné, oe i 

° ? 

the arisen out of the demonstrative ape” sit 
least, from some common root. It wi he 
bered, that in Anglo-Saxon there was 4 of all the 
clined, and common to all the cases 
numbers. . ever 

“Tn no language, in its oldest singe, is eas ofa 
a word, giving, in its primary — some nous 
and the. As tongues become modern, them. 1 
with a similar sense is used to See akes ple. 

: f forms 

the course of time, a change © ning ; €: one 
corresponding to the change of ~~ ‘is that 
becomes an, and weeny = , of 
articles become loo upo hy No inva 
speech, and are Soe with according the Greek 
idati is s me 

lidation of this first page of the ete 


riptions pleasing to 


subjects now before us. When Wamba tells | language, Although the 
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joy gives Us é, #), 7d, as the ewe articles, the 
nding page in the syntax informs us, that, 
= rh sideot age of the language, 6 = the, had 


of ovro¢g = this. 

Te crigin of the articles seems uniform. In 
German—ein, in Danish em, stands to one in the 
ame relation that an does. The French wn, Ita- 
jign and Spanish uno, are similarly related to unus 
se And, as in English the, in German der, in 
Danish den, come from the demonstrative pro- 
nouns, so, in the classical languages, are the 
French le, the Italian i/ and lo, and the Spanish el, 
derived from the Latin demonstrative ile.” 

The foregoing extract exhibits the mingled | 
historical and critical style of Dr. Latham’s 
“Hand-book,” and is a fair specimen of the 
manner in which he treats his subjects. The 
work is, altogether, worthy of the high place | 
the author 

iological science, and we have no doubt | 
that it will tend greatly to promote a more 
intelligent study of the English language. 





olds both in ethnological and | 








Life in the Sandwich Islands ; ov, the Heart 
fag Pacific as it was and is. By the 

vy. Henry T. Cheever. Bentley. 

Deck and Port ; or, Incidents of a Cruise to 
California. By the Rev. Walter Colton. 
Partridge and Oakey. 

Taesk books, both by American clergymen, 

ate interesting records of the present state of 

the islands and shores of the Pacific. There 
isa great difference, however, in the styles of 
the two authors. Mr. Cheever is somewhat 
se us and ponderous betimes, and evi- 
lently holds his own opinions in high estima- 
tion. Nevertheless, he writes awkwardly, 
and not always in the best taste. His former 
work, ‘The Whaleman’s Adventures,’ (see 
ante, p. 30,) was very much better written, 

80 superior, indeed, that we fancy no small 

portion of its merits of diction was due to the 

care and good taste of its English editor, Mr. 

Scoresby. Mr. Colton’s style is one of more 

elegance and force, free from affectation and 

pretension. Both our authors sermonize a 

food deal, and seem to consider themselves | 

=— to tack a moral to the end of every 
A deep interest attaches to the Sandwich 
es. As the scene of the death of the great 
explorer of the Pacific, they have a firm hold 

m the memories of all lovers of enterprise. | 

now we watch with anxious observation | 
Progress of the great experiment being 
ein that distant archipelago, where men 
lately savage and barbarous are claiming | 
hold a place beside civilized nations, and 


'o share in the commerce of the world, prose- | 


‘ating their enterprises in their own vessels, 
wader their own peculiar flag. This progress | 
va Whether the race, as is to be feared, | 
Sradually become extinct, or succeed in| 
holding its round, it is unquestionable pro- | 
gess—is a fruit of the introduction of Chris- | 
then: and though missionaries have too 
> verte indiscreet, as might be expected 
the We consider the cast of mind of many of 
zealous men who at various times have 
val = the proselytizing office with more 
e 





judgment, in the main, the missions 
lave been the chief agents in effecting this 


ilang - The vitiators of the morals of the 
nd have been the reckless adventurers 
te entrolled traders, who, giving free 
Pacific every bad passion, have polluted the 
the in with their atrocities and crimes. Had 


; ent and active population of its | 
Wumerable islands been placed soon after | 


JOURNAL OF THE BELLES LETTRES. 


their discovery by Europeans under the guid- 
ance of able and educated guardians, who 
would have iurtured their good qualities and 
cherished their inherent good taste, whilst, at 
the same time, the vices that prevailed among 
them should have been vigorously suppressed, 
it is not difficult to imagine the highly culti- 
vated social condition to which a people en- 
dowed with so much natural capacity might 
have attained before now, although a century 
has not yet passed away since their existence 
was made known to civilized men. 

Mr. Cheever’s narrative opens with an 
account of the death of Captain Cook. No 
new particulars of that melancholy event are 
given, the Hawaiian accounts, as narrated in 
a work written by Hawaiian Christians, agree- 


| ing substantially with the English narrative. 
It would appear that the people, in their 


ignorance, regarded Cook as a god, ‘ Lono,’ 
a deity who had long before left their islands 
for some distant land, and was now returned— 
a tradition reminding us of that which favoured 
the arrival of Cortes in Mexico. They offered 
him hogs, and various kinds of food and 
clothing, such as they usually offered to their 
gods. ‘The priests said services before him, 
and the people were used to worship him. 
But in the riot and struggle that preceded 
the great navigator’s death, induced by an 
imprudent action arising from his fearless- 
ness, the prestige of his divinity passed sud- 
denly away, and he was slain. Now, it 
aowhees appears that Cook understood the 
peculiar light in which he was regarded by 
the islanders. He was guiltless of any par- 
ticipation in their delusion. Most unjust, 
then, and to us disgusting, are the reflections 
of Mr. Cheever on this melancholy event, in 
which he represents the death of Cook as an 
act of retributive Providence, as vengeance 
taken by God upon the unfortunate navigator 
for receiving wilfully divine homage from the 
savages. 

The unhesitating self-conceit by which this 
uncharitable reflection was prompted mani- 
fests itself in another shape in the remarks of 
Mr. Cheever on the coral formations of the 
Sandwich Islands, in which he ventures on a 
little theory of his own, without the slightest 
consciousness of its absurdity, or of his own 
incompetence to conduct difficult natural- 
history observations. Fortunately for the 
benefit of his readers, he quotes a considerable 

ortion of the admirable observations of Dana. 
These, however, it is very evident, by the 
context, the extractor did not understand. 

Mr. Cheever gives some curious specimens 


of Hawaiian love-letters, intercepted at one 


of the missionary schools. The following may 


' serve as a specimen; it is from a young lady 


to her lover in the seminary :— 

‘Love to you, who speakest sweetly, whom I 
did kiss. My warm affections go out to you with 
your love. My mind is oppressed in consequence 
of not having seen you these times. Much affec- 


' tion for thee —- there where the sun causeth 
the head to ache. 


ity for thee in returning to 
your house, destitute as you supposed. I and she 
went to the place where we had sat in the meeting- 
house, and said she, Let us weep. So we two 
wept for you. And we conversed about you. 

“« We went to bathe in the bread-fruit yard : the 
wind blew softly from Lahainaluna, and your 
image came down with it. We wept for you. 


| Thou only art our food when we are hungry. We 


are satisfied with your love. 

“It is better to conceal this; and lest dogs 
should prowl after it, and it should be found out, 
when you have read this letter, tear it up.” 


Upwards of eighty different works in the 








Hawaiian language are stated to have been 
printed at the island missionary press, and 
circulated among the islanders. A list of 
these shows a fair proportion of educational 
books, and must be regarded as presenting 
a good selection of sakdette. The Roman 
Catholic mission has also a press; but its pro- 
ductions are stated to be exclusively devoted 
to the tenets of the Romish Church. There 
are several native newspapers. The mission 
seminary or college, at the time of Mr. 
Cheever's visit, contained no fewer than one 
hundred and fifty-six lads and young men, 
students of the institution. Among the sub- 


jects taught, or professed to be taught, are 


mathematics, natural philosophy, astronomy, 
mental and moral science, history and geo- 
graphy. There are three chief professors, 
all American clergymen. Two hundred and 
forty-one persons have been educated, and 
have graduated at this college. It is now 
adopted and sustained by the Hawaiian 
government, and is said to be prospering. 
The English language is taught, and is fast 
becoming essential to the people. Such an 
institution must exercise a material influence 
on the future prospects of the people of the 
Pacific. 

Mr. Colton gives an interesting account of 
an official interview with the King of the 
Sandwich Islands, who, by his support of 
such an establishment as that just noticed, 
has shown a highly enlightened spirit. 

“The king is about thirty-four years of age, of 
a stout frame, dark complexion, and with good 
bumour, rather than strength of intellect, betrayed 
in his features. He wore a blue military uniform, 
with gold epaulettes and sword. The prince and 
chiefs were without any badge of distinction, except 
a star worn on the breast. Their costume was all 
in the European style. The cabinet, consisting of 
the minister of finance, the minister of foreign 
affairs, the minister of instruction, and the attor- 
ney-general, all of whom except the second are 
Americans, were in plain garb, You see more 
parade at Rome in five minutes, when the Pope 
steps from the Vatican into St. Peter's, or a red- 
stockinged cardinal enters his carriage, than you 
would here in six months. 

‘‘The king confides the affairs of government 
very much to his ministers. Succeeding to power 
at an early age, without a political education, or 
established principles of action, his policy would 
be inconsistent and wavering, but for the stead 
influence of those around him. He evinces his 
moderation in foregoing the dictates of an arbitrary 
will, and consulting the judgments of those whose 
intelligence and experience have given them a 
broader scope of vision, The foreigners who have 
settled in his island, and who seek to undermine 
the influence of his counsellors, are the most subtle 
and dangerous enemies with which he has to con- 
tend. Their selfish and mischievous dispositions 
are masked under professions of friendship. They 
talk of changes for the better, but they aim at 
revolution. They are willing to run the Fonte of 
the great political earthquake, for the chance of 
being hove into stations of emolument and power. 
But if the present social fabric falls, they will be 
buried in its ruins; and there they may lie, sepul- 
chred under the horrors of a betrayed people, and 
the execrations of the civilized world, 

“ Preparations are making for the erection of a 
royal residence, which shall be in keeping with the 
progress of the arts in these islands. The mansion 
at present occupied by the king is the property of 
one of his chiefs, It is built of coral ; a graceful 
portico adorns the front, and the whole is sur- 
mounted by an elegant belvidere. The grounds 
are ample, tastefully laid out, and shaded by beau- 
tiful forest trees. No splendid coach dashes 
through the avenues ; no train of servile retainers 
lounge in its shades ; no throng of parasites disturb 
its domestic quietude and social ease, 
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“The amusements of the king are with the bow 
and arrow, in his bowling alley, and at his billiard- 
table. In these pastimes he is cheek-by-jowl with 
his chiefs, and any well-bred gentleman. He was 
inclined in his youth to habits of dissipation ; and 
often drained, at the expense of his dignity, the 
inebriating bowl. But he is now at the head of a 
national temperance society. He is perhaps the 
only monarch, civilized or savage, who has ab- 
jured, in his own example, all intoxicating drinks. 
Go, ye potentates of prouder thrones, and take a 


9? 


lesson of practical wisdom from this sable brother ! 


Mr. Colton gives a very favourable account 
of the missionaries, and describes them as 
highly intelligent, cheerful men, not given to 
affect a rigid solemnity. This testimony of a 
liberal-minded clergyman should be taken as 
better worthy of trust than the abuse lavished 
on them by publishing sea-captains. He de- 
scribes the children at the missionary schools | 
as quick at learning, speaking the English | 
language with freedom, and writing it with | 
surprising accuracy. In mental arithmetic, 
he says that he ‘“‘never saw them surpassed.” 
Many of these children are the sons and 
daughters of chiefs, and the heir-apparent 
was one of the scholars. The people in the 
country seem to be happy and contented. In 
the old Pagan times they were fearfully and 
capriciously oppressed by their chiefs and 
priests. ‘The following account of their habi- 
tations and mode of life is exceedingly inte- 
resting :— 

“‘The huts of the natives dot with a cheerful 
aspect the broad plain on which Honolulu stands, 
and stretch away into the green gorges of the 
mountains. They resemble in the distance ricks 
of hay, and you half persuade yourself that you 
have arrived in a community of thrifty farmers. 
This impression almost flashes into conviction, when 
you see herds of cattle reposing in the valleys, and 
goats bounding among the cliffs. But the rush of 
children from the interior of these hay-stacks, and 
their prattle and laughter among the vines which 
trail their porches, soon dispel the illusion. You 
find them human habitations, and possessing, in 
many instances, an air of surprising neatness and 
comfort. 

“True, you find in them no chairs, tables, or 
ordinary cooking utensils; nor do the habits of 
the inmates render these articles necessary. But 
you find thick mats, on which they sleep and sit, 
as Adam and Eve did on the leaves which the 
autumnal wind shook from their bowers. They 
need no fire-places, no glowing grate, or crackling 
hearth,—a broad bright sun, wheeling up in splen- 
dour out of a quiet ocean, reigns monarch of the 
S:asons, and tempers the air aright. Their 
apparel extends but little beyond the simplest 
requirements of the nursery. It is a garment 
seemingly thrown on for the sake of modesty, as 
drapery is sometimes attached to a statue. But 
the proportions still swell in their roundness and 
strength on the eye. It was with no little diffi- 
culty the missionaries could persuade them to 
assume even this scanty garment. It seemed to 
them a superfluity, suggested neither by the cha- 
racteristics of the climate, nor sentiments of deli- 
cacy. They would have gone without it as readily 
to a church as to a carousal. Such is habit im- 
pressed on a people by the force of barbaric ages. 

*‘Near each cot you encounter an oven, not 
obtruded on your eye as if to mock your hunger, 
but modestly sunk into the earth. The cavity is 

lined with stones, in which a fire is kindled ; when 

sufficiently heated, the embers are removed, a few 
taro-leaves thrown in, and on this the taro itself 
and meat. The whole is then covered over with 
taro-leaves and earth. The meat thus preserves 
its juices, and has an advantage in this respect 
over all modern inventions. This primitive pro- 
cess of cooking is called the Jua. 

‘The most esteemed roaster, that undergoes the 
lua, is one of the canine species. It is a dog re- 
sembling the larger-sized poodle, with smooth hair 





and soft flesh. It is nursed at the breast of the 
women, and never allowed to eat animal food. It 
is baked entire, like the pig, and is said to taste 
very much like that little grunter. This is con- 
sidered the most choice dish which an epicurean 
chief can present to his distinguished guests. I 
was earnestly invited to partake of one, but the 
little fellow’s once cheerful bark, his wagging tail 
in token of recognition, his love of children, his 
participation in their sports, his gratitude and un- 
suspecting confidence, were all too warm in my 
imagination to permit the deed.” 


The prosperity and happiness of the Ha- 
waiians were seriously perilled by French 
meddling and oppression. Wherever the 
French flag has floated in the Pacific, it has 
been a signal of coming discomfort to the 
native population of the islands. 

But a small portion of Mr. Colton’s book is 
devoted to the Sandwich Islands; and to Cali- 
fornia, though the latter word, as a popular 
attraction, appears in the title page, still bee 
pages are given. The mass of the volume 
consists of a journal of a cruise round the 
coasts of South America, including a visit to 
Rio Janeiro on the Atlantic side, and to 
Valparaiso and Lima on the Pacific shores. 
Lively sketches are presented of the popula- 
tion and manners in Chili and Peru. The 
following is amusing :— 

‘*T encountered two things in the markets of 
Lima rather peculiar in their way. The first was 
a chicken, quartered as if it had been a sheep or 
bullock, and sold in parts to suit purchasers, each 
part bringing the price of a whole one with us. 
The second was a monk carrying a little tray, with 
a crucifix embossed upon it, which every one was 
invited to kiss, and pay for the privilege what he 
might please to put in. One cast into it a biscuit, 
another a sausage, a third a potatoe; so the monk 
went off with quite a breakfast, and will be back 
assuredly to-morrow to have it filled again in the 
same way. It was the first time I ever saw the 
privilege of a kiss purchased with a potatoe. But 
a monk is seldom at a loss for an expedient.” 


Whoever remembers the story of the con- 
quest of Peru must feel a warm interest in 
the fate and character of the descendants of 
the aboriginal inhabitants. Mr.Colton briefly 
describes their aspect now :— 

‘‘The Indians on the coast, born among Euro- 
peans, have still something of that sedateness, 
which is characteristic of their race, when reared 
under the influences of civilization. But those 
from the interior, whose cradles were swung among 
the stupendous steeps of the Andes, have a stern, 
wild force, which shows where their home has 
been. They look with scorn on the tricks of the 
toilet. They may indeed wear plumes in their 
dark hair, but they are from the pinions of some 
daring bird that has battled with the mountain 
storm, or whose rush has been over the cataract’s 
plunging verge. Still, they are in a great measure 
free from ferocity and disguised revenge. They are 
magnanimous as conquerors, and patient as cap- 
tives. They never lose their equanimity in good 
or ill fortune.” 

The descendants of the conquerors and their 
successors are themselves now gradually be- 
coming merged in the mass. The proud old 
Spaniard is sinking into a beggar, incapable 
of understanding the great lesson of the 
dignity of labour :— 

‘*There are a great many families in Lima who 
have no cooking done in their houses through the 
year. They send out to the cook-stands which are 
sprinkled all over the city. They thus save the 
expense of extra servants and fuel. It is another 
mode of disguising poverty, and of avoiding the 
necessity of breaking up their establishments. 
When a Spanish family of some pretension be- 
comes reduced, and it is necessary to sell the 
carriage, the coat of arms, and every clue to its 








previous owner, are, as far as possible, effaced. 











As a last resort, the household servants 
to hire themselves out, and bring bac 
of their earnings to their owner,” 


Both our authors are enthusiastic Amer; 
cans—true believers in the supremacy of the 
Anglo-Saxon race. Assuredly it would see ; 
that English will, in the end, become the i. 
guage of the shores as well as islands of the 
Pacific, and the spirit of the Great Republic 
of the States pervade all their institutions, 


are allowed 
kK a portion 
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A History of the English Railway. By 

John Francis. , 
At a future, and perhaps not very distant. 
time, when the government shall rule the old 
railways and build the new ones,—when 
scores of thousands of disciplined men, fit for 
soldiers in case of invasion, and trained in the 
meantime to the daily exercise of calculating 
regularity, skilled industry, and presence of 
mind, shall be the allies of order in every 
part of the country,—when trains shall be 
commanded by officers equal in education and 
resources to lieutenants in the navy, and who 
shall be taught, by the little accidents of pay 
and promotion, that there is as much merit 
in taking five hundred of their fellow-country- 
men safely from London to Edinburgh as in 
carrying out a prince from Portsmouth to 
Malta,—when it shall be as rare to hear of 
two engines running against one another as 
of two queen’s ships doing the same in the 
open sea,—the book before us will be an in- 
teresting record of the scandals and difficulties 
of the period during which private energy 
allie A 4 and to some extent matured, the 
third branch of the service. 

Mr. Francis is the author of books which 
he calls the histories of banking and of the 
stock exchange, in which, as in the present 
one, the principal currency is gossip. We do 
not quarrel with him for thinking he writes 
histories; we never repudiate an amusing 
book. Seeing, however, that he perseveres 
in compiling his repertories of anecdote, and 
being quite content to think that he may pro- 
duce a dozen more of them, we should like to 
advise him on two points. First, we would 
have him mind his English and his metaphors. 
He should not tell the object of his dedica- 
tion, a man of business, that by being the ally 
of a system, he occupies a position in a power. 
Secondly, we recommend the abandonment of 
a certain allusive mode of writing, by which 
Gibbon wearies his reader and } acaulay 
delights him. The figure requires skill, and 
should tell by a flash. When Mr. Francis 
notes that the Duke of Bridgewater was be- 
trothed, but that, ‘‘ when the breath of scandal 
fastened on the future wife of Duke Hamil- 
ton, he broke off,” we must say he sorely 
puzzled us. Why should he leave his future 

j ced that of some 
wife because scandal attacke , 
one else? At last we saw our way: 7: 
Gibbonism means that the discarded lady 
married Duke Hamilton; but it would = 
been better to have said so at once. pa 7 
like this, of very frequent occurrence, de " 
much from the character for style of a wo 
devoted to anecdote. ; 

The more serious fault of the book = 
it gives fresh currency to the scan¢ thout 
chronicle of the great day of jobbing, ¥! fer- 
sufficient precision of statement or any - “ 
ence to authority. There 18 n0 reason rd, (it 
the dubious conduct, to use a mild wo crelt 
would make an execrable pun ifit We Pi 
into severity.) of those who had land ts prices 
and seats in high places to help on } P 
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— se ee 
hould be smothered by the historian: but, 
shen revived for wholesome warning, it should 
be by the historian indeed, and not by the 
wilector of gossip. And both attack and 
defence lose their power with considerate 
readers, when they are made by one who 
to confound the excitement which might 
iate irregularity with the state of feeling 
ynder which the istorian might admit the 
exense. Of the charges against Mr. Hudson, 
for example, Mr. Francis says, it is his duty 
“to treat them dispassionately, to judge of 
them calmly, and to consider them by the 
light of that feverish mania which possessed 
the world in 1845, rather than by that high 
moral tone which belongs quite as much to 
uixotism as it does to commerce.” But in 
gpite of all this, the book is amusing, and will 
be read, and perhaps many who read it would 
hardly remark the following passage, or the 
curious manner in which George Stephenson 
yas followed to his grave. Fine writing 
sometimes uncovers a multitude of incon- 
gruities :— 

“Tt is difficult to describe the feeling of those to 
whom he had endeared himself: his death was 

ed asa national loss. Innumerable honours 
fullowed him to his grave : the mourning border on 
the newspaper ; the public tribute on the platform ; 
the private sympathy by the fireside; were alike 
given him. The marble statue; the life-like en- 
graving ; the eulogium at the railway meeting ; the 
plished periods of Mr. Glyn ; the unstudied oration 
of Mr. Hudson, were all his. It was felt that a 
bright light had gone out; that a great spirit had 
jassed to its rest ; that it would be long before the 
dark colliery and the humble cottage would yield 
his fellow. It was felt that though his pupils might 
carryout his plans and inherit all of his knowledge 
vhich could be transmitted, yet between them and 
him ‘there was a great gulf fixed.’ It was bitterly 
lnen that the inheritance of genius could not 

ueathed, and that a genius of the purest 
pee departed in Semen Stephenson, fondly 

ectionately termed the founder and the father 
ifthe railway system.” 

George Stephenson’s statue will not look 
the worse for this kind of eulogy. We almost 
rns caged ie ~— to extract anything 
othe same kind relative to a living man; but 
ve find a justification for doing it :— 

“Mr. Peto has been a positive benefactor to 
the railway labourer. Believing that the 14,000 
‘uavigators—the average number he employed for 
everal years—had mirids as well as bodies, he acted 
Ptothat creed. He supplied them with books, 
and engaged for them teachers. He formed sick- 

yr pen eeebontatian, and taught them 

of saving banks. He built temporar 
‘ttages, and let them at a proper price. He ro 4 
am that the apartments should be tenanted with 
we regard to decency; and the consequence was 

“at, in the words of Bishop Stanley, ‘the gin- 
Ye were deserted, and the schools were full.’ 
te nally superintended his works as much as 
nm et would permit, and if not physically, 
wan ‘mae d ubiquitous. Wherever his men 
. vie ered in numbers, there a large room arose, 
Poop when heavy rains obstructed the work, 

; 20 unpicturesque sight to view the hard, 
algae listening with grave attention to 

‘ “a ke yee striking at once his reason and 
iebauche pt him from drink and saved him from 
th Mr . Many a man, before his engagement 

tas og in utter ignorance of everything, has 
wt the t to read at his master’s expense. 

8 this vole ee such an eager pursuit of gain 

thilag ume records,—are as gratifying to the 

tian. ~ P'St as they are important to the poli- 

Re be. - nt has met with his reward. 

complimented by bishops; he has 

= honoured in the re Bs 4 of ys ned parlia- 
deat] umittees have reported his worth; the 
protectionist leader bore testimony to his 





benefits; the press has done justice to his benevo- 
lence ; senators have delighted to do him honour; 
the projector of the broad guage thought few could 
act as Mr. Peto had acted; and all these things 
prove that Bishop Stanley was right when he so 
eloquently enlarged upon the Christian virtues of 
Mr. Peto.” 

Now we think the eminent virtues of Mr. 
Peto, to whose high character it is due that 
we should not shrink from this quotation out 
of delicacy, much better proved by the former 
part of the paragraph than by the latter, even 
though the projector of the broad guage, eo 
nomine, thought few could act as he acted. 
But this is not our only reason for permitting 
ourselves to make the extract. Mr. Peto, we 
learn with surprise, isa country house—brick 
and stone, not flesh and blood—and can be 
no more hurt than Stephenson's statue. 
‘* Some of the most beautiful country seats in 
England,” says Mr. Francis, “ belong to men 
who trundled the barrow,” &c., and he adds, 
“To these Mr. Peto is an exception.” Again 
we repeat that the book is amusing; but we 
hope the writer will, for our idiom’s health, 
amend his excesses. And, this being taken 
for granted, we part from him with au revoir. 








Kossuth and Magyarland : or, Personal Ad- 
tures during the War in Hungary, By 
Charles Pridham, Esq., B.A., F.R.G.S., 
late Correspondent of “ the Times” in 
Hungary. Madden. 

Nor even Mr. Pridham’s enemies, if enemies 

he has, will deny that in this book he has 

struck into a new line of travel-writing. 

Hitherto our tourists have given us elaborate 

paraphrases of Mr. Murray’s Handbook, with 

here and there a touch of real life, from the 
scanty materials, which quarrels with inn- 
keepers and _ postilions, or falls from 
sumpter-mules afford. Let such travellers 
for ever hide their heads in the presence 
of Charles Pridham. He has been many 
times arrested by the Austrian police, 
escorted by Croats, pushed with the butt- 
ends of muskets, and pricked with the bayo- 
nets; he has been thrown down divers pre- 
cipices by Albanian horses, and horsewhipped 
by an Albanian guide, while the Turkish 
soldiers cuffed him and Servian dogs bit 
him; him the Austrian government sought 
to naturalize, by offering to detain him in 
a fortress, and his acquaintance was so 
earnestly sought by Marshal Haynau, thata 
very large sum of money was actually and 
publicly promised to any gentleman who 
might succeed in introducing our adventurous 
countryman to the Austrian Commander-in- 
chief. And, afterall, Mr. Pridham, despising 
the proffer of Austrian hospitality, lives to 
tell the tale of his hair-breadth escapes in the 
most pompous words and phrases, and 
though he says little about ‘ Kossuth and 

Magyarland,’ we are happy to find that he 

has succeeded in appropriating their ver- 

biage. His proficiency in this respect is 
truly miraculous. ‘‘ Biheaded eagles” fly 
about in every direction; France starts 

“across the scene” with great ideas “ borne 

aloft before her,” and poor Louis Batthyanyi, 

instead of being shot, must needs “ fall under 
the axe of an executioner,” to round off one 
of our author’s magniloquent phrases. Mr. 

C. Pridham, who writes a great deal about 

his personal adventures and private opinions, 

and very little indeed either of ‘‘ Kossuth’ 
or “the Magyarland,” was engaged to travel 
and write for ‘The Times,’ in the year of the 


Hungarian war. He tells us in his preface 
that his book was written for the purpose of 
opposing the opposition which ‘ The Times’ 
is just now making against Kossuth and his 
He as in this country. <A book written 
for such a purpose, it is easy to understand, 
must abound with all those flowers of rhe- 
toric with which many writers endeavour to 
make up for a want of thought and energy 
of diction. We cannot of course enter into 
the merits of Mr. Pridham’s strong accusa- 
tions against ‘ the leading journal.’ Leaving 
‘The Times’ to fight its own battles, we may, 
however, express our astonishment that a 
gentleman of Mr. Pridham’s extreme views 
should have consented to act as agent for a 
paper whose opinions were diametrically 
opposed to his own, and of whose determina- 
tion, perseverance, and consistency, he could 
not possibly be ignorant. 

Be this as it may, it appears from ‘our 
own Correspondent’s’ own confession, that he 
left England in spring, 1849, to report on the 
war in Hungary. e reached Vienna in 
safety, but his attempt to obtain permission 
to cross the frontier proved altogether un- 
} successful, until at length, weary with waiting, 
and impatient to be up and doing, he obtained 
a visa to Trieste, and proceeded in that di- 
rection. At some distance from Vienna 
he left the railroad, and endeavoured to cross 
the frontier of Hungary. This proceeding— 
taking a visa to one place and travelling to 
another—appeared to him like fraud, and in 
his book he attempts to justify it by the 
following passage :— 


‘Say, Emperor of all the Russias whether (?) of 
the two is the most enormous and inexpiable sin— 
my little piece of casuistry, or the wholesale 
falsehood you persuaded stock-jobbers to en- 
dorse ?’ Answer, Keiser Von Oesterreich, and king 
of crownlands, which exceeds in villany—my petty 
flam, or your foul and oft-repeated perjury ? 
Tell me, King of the two Sicilies, where is now the 
constitution you so solemnly and spontaneously 
swore to observe? Declare, Kénig Von Bayern, 
has all the chivalry of which you have the heir- 
loom restrained you from abetting a tyrant? 
Speak, Kings of Wurtemberg, Saxony, and ye 
other Princes of Lilliput, have ye never sworn a 
lie, and dragooned men for too practically remind- 
ing you of your oaths ? 

‘“Not even your parish-vestry mind, petty 
tyrant of Hesse, could reserve you from seeking to 
graduate in the honours of iniquity by the side of 
mightier potentates. Descend we a step, and the 
felon Haynau, the hero of Bankside, is presented 
to our view. But stay, we are getting into the 
Chamber of Horrors, and we have but just emerged 
from the Hall of Kings.” 


Tyranny is to us doubly detestable when it 
provokessuch bad language. Indeed,we cannot 
ardon the Emperor of luce for prohibit- 
ing ‘Punch’ in his dominions, since that 
prohibition has occasioned Mr. Pridham to 
mention old honest Punch by the outrageous 
name of “ the hebdomadal laugh-compeller.” 
Muttering such hard words, and scared at 
the sight of every person he met, it is no 
wonder that Mr. Pridham walked along the 
frontier for several days, suffering all kinds of 
hardships, instead of bribing a smuggler to 
take him across. Caught at length by the 
savage Croats, we find him subsequently en- 
aged in a diplomatic correspondence at 
Views, and finally escorted out of the country 
by an obliging Austrian policeman. Thus 
baffled, Mr. Pridham resolved to enter Hun- 
gary by way of Turkey, for which pu he 

_ travelled r Bete Bavaria, Istria, Dalmatia, 
the Ionian Islands, and Albania, getting into 
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scrapes everywhere, and Loria | with 
Austrian officers, dogs, and Albanian guides, 
until he reached Widdin, where he was finally 
tected by General Guyon. From Widdin 

he tavelied into Hungary, and when at 
Presburg he was foolhardy enough to return 
to Vienna “ for one day only.” Ofcourse he 
was arrested, and compelled to proceed to 
Trieste, from whence he made another expe- 
dition to Constantinople and Athens. Thus, 
with more “ good luck than understanding,” 
did the hero of his own tale travel through 
the greater part of Europe, disseminating 
British constitutionalism, and quarrelling 
with the authorities. 

Mr. Pridham’s book has a practical side, 
and this one practical feature is not the least 
amusing. As he fought his way through 
Europe, dogged by gendarmes and secret 

ents of the continental police, whom his 
violent language drew after him, he was fre- 
quently in a position to appeal to the pro- 
tection of British consuls and ambassadors 
abroad. On such occasions he met, almost 
always, with gentlemen who were prone to 
take the sweets of office without its acerbities, 
and his description of their doings is not un- 
entertaining. Take, for instance, his account 
of the day’s work of an attaché to a con- 
tinental legation :— 

** Picture a young attaché at Munich, dreaming 
pleasantly in bed at half-past twelve, peremptory 
orders having been given that he is not to 
be disturbed till one P.M. Imagine him dressed 
and partaking of a hearty breakfast at two. At 
three, looking in for ten minutes at the Chancellery, 
and finding all a dull vacuity there, strolling to the 
Cartoon Cloister in the Ludwigstrasse ; and with a 
cigar in his mouth, and the latest French novel in 
his hand, sauntering on the grass, and occasionally 
diverting himself with a flirtation with a pretty 
girl, just to convince the world of his diplomatic 
impulse, if it would only give him an outlet for its 
development. Then picture him returning to dress 
for dinner, which he enjoys with all the keener 
relish, in his consciousness of having so fairly 
earned it; follow him to his coffee and billiards, 
and Dt will form a tolerably accurate notion of 
his diurnal career. 

‘‘Not thus is it with our kinsmen, viz., the 
Americans. At whatever hour of the night you 
may chance to arrive at a place, you are entitled 
to arouse their representative, whether ambassador 
or consul; and if you desire to proceed, to procure 
his endorsement to your passport. But just step 
to his British co-ordinate ; and if you don’t happen 
to be an aristocrat, and circumstances should have 
delayed you but five minutes beyond the appointed 
hour, not all the supplications on earth will obtain 
for you the object of your wishes.” 


On this occasion Mr. Pridham tells a curi- 
ous anecdote of an interview between the 
American ambassador and Prince Schwar- 
zenberg. An American frigate had entered 
the port of Venice, and, as was alleged by the 
Austrians, had carried provisions to the be- 
leaguered city. The Prince sent for the 
ambassador, and intimated his having received 
despatches to that effect. Upon which the 
ambassador demanded whether he had re- 
ceived official information of this breach of 
neutrality :— 

““*No,’ replied the Prince; ‘but the quarter 
from which it emanates is perfectly to be relied on. 
It is my duty to apprise you, that the Austrian 
flotilla has orders to sink any American vessel thus 
contravening the law of nations.” 

To which the American replied:— 

“* As the accusation is brought before me in so 
loose and unprecedented a manner, it is my duty 
not to entertain it. But I may remark thus far, 
that even if the American frigate to which you 


refer had been inculpated causelessly, and had 
actually been sunk by the Austrian flotilla, my 
opinion is, that the American people, overcome by 
the transcendent novelty of so astonishing a feat 
as the destruction of an American frigate by the 
combined navy of Austria, would have been dis- 
posed to condone the first offence. I feel further 
at liberty to assure you, that you may sink an 
American frigate whenever you can catch her.” 

With this quotation we take leave of Mr. 
Pridham, hoping that when experience shall 
have modified his flippant manners and reflec- 
tions, and taught him to eschew fine writing, 
we may meet again. 








M. Tullii Ciceronis Orationes. With a Com- 
mentary by George Long. Vol. I. Whit- 
taker and Co. 

Tuis is the first volume of an undertaking 

which challenges and deserves the support of 

the scholars of this country. We learn from 
an advertisement appended to the work, that 
it is proposed to publish aseries of the Greek 
and Latin authors under the general title of 

‘ Bibliotheca Classica,’ carefully edited, with 

English notes, on an uniform plan. The 

series will be especially adapted to the wants 

of students at the Universities, and in the 
higher forms of public schools. The works 
will be edited by different scholars; and, to 
secure uniformity and consistency in execu- 
tion, the series will be under the united 
management of Mr. George Long and the 

Rey. A. J. Macleane. In addition to the 

volume before us, we find the following pro- 

mised to appear shortly :—‘ Herodotus,’ by 


the Rev. J. W. Blakesley; the ‘Iliad of 
Homer,’ by the Rev. Dr. Kennedy ; ‘ Horace,’ 
by Mr. Mocvens : and the ‘Annals of 


Tacitus,’ by Mr. Donne. 

This announcement promises well; and if 
we may take the present volume as a fair 
specimen of those which are to follow, we 
may congratulate the better class of teachers 
and students upon an important accession to 
their means of acquiring an accurate know- 
ledge of the chief writers of antiquity. 
Hitherto we have not been fortunate in our 
editions of the Greek and Roman classics. 
Those published in this country have been 
frequently copied from bad texts, and been 
printed inaccurately ; and the notes for the 
most part have been of very little value. 
With the exception of the edition of Thucy- 
dides, by Dr. Arnold, scarcely an attempt has 
been made to meet the wants of the higher 
class of students. The only commentaries 
from which they can derive any assistance 
are those of the German scholars ; but, besides 
the inconvenience of their being written in 
German or Latin, they are for the most part 
extremely diffuse and deficient in sound judg- 
ment. We may instance, as an example, one 
of the most extensively used in this country, 
the commentary on Herodotus, by Professor 
Bahr, the deficiencies of which are acknow- 
ledged by all good scholars, and which only 
maintains its circulation from the want of a 
better commentary in our own language. 

We cannot, for obvious reasons, enter into 


any detailed examination of this edition of 


Cicero’s Orations. We have, however, ex- 
amined it with more than ordinary care, and 
can recommend it with confidence. Mr. 
Long has fulfilled the three conditions which 


students—namely, an accurate text, an expla- 
nation of difficulties arising from the lan e, 
e 


and an explanation of difficulties caused y th 





are essential to constitute a useful edition of 
a Greek or Latin writer for the higher class of 


author’ j “me 
than adettaee aie ey, is better qualified 

0 edit the ‘Orations of Cj , 
for, in additi ss 

) idition to an accurate knowledo f 
the Latin language, he is almost th ot 
English scholar who possesses an int; ras 

: : s N intimate ac. 
quaintance with the Roman law, without 
which many passages of Cicero are unintelli 
gible. His notes are characterised by 4 
cision and clearness; and more difficult 
matters, which needed a fuller discussion 
than the limits of a note would allow. are 
treated of separately in the shape of Excursus 
In this way we have a long account of Rene. 
tunde, Judicia, Edicta Magistratuum Sete. 
siones, and similar subjects. 

In conclusion, we would impress upon the 
editors the necessity of bringing out some 
new volumes soon, if they wish to give their 
undertaking a fair trial. The sale of a single 
volume is no proof either of the success or of 
the failure of the series. ‘Cicero's Orations 
against Verres’ are not extensively read either 
at the universities or at the public schools; and 
we think it would have been more prudent to 
have commenced either with Herodotus or 
Livy. But be this as it may, there can be 
no doubt that several volumes will assist each 
other, and that each will attract more notice, 
and obtain a wider circulation, as parts of a 
series, than if they were published separately, 
and at long intervals. We throw out this 
hint for the consideration of the editors, -be- 
cause we should be sorry to see the failure of 
an undertaking which must prove of advan- 
tage to classical students, and is honourable 
to all parties concerned in it. 


re- 





Florence Sackville; ov, Self-Dependence: an 
Autobiography. By Mrs. Burbury. 3 vols. 
Smith and Elder. 

BEFrore we proceed to notice this lady’s first 

effort as a novelist, she must permit us, at the 

outset, to give her a few words of friendly 
admonition. In dedicating “ my first novel” 
to Mr. Samuel Rogers, in the confidence that 
that kindhearted gentleman will prove an 
indulgent judge,” Mrs. Burbury has doubt- 
less done well to place it under the protection 
of so distinguished a name. But there is4 
jury, as well as a judge, whose favour 1s to be 

ropitiated; and it is from our objection to 

- mode of addressing them, that, with a view 

to recommend to her the practice of a little of 

that ‘ Self-Dependence,’ which in theory she 
seems so well to understand, we feel it neces 

sary to warn her against the repetition of a 

system, the frequent adoption of which # 

becoming offensive to readers, and is, we 
think, derogatory to the literary character. 

We allude to the habit into which modern 

writers have fallen, of prefixing to their works 

certain pathetic references to the cireum- 
stances under which they have been written. 

In the instance before us we find such expres: 

sions as ‘intervals of long and severe _—— 

—‘variable spirits’-—‘ mercy of an “a 

public,’ &e., scattered unsparingly ned oe 

prologue with which the authoress makes os 

first appearance in her new character. | “e 

we doubt not the truth of these p oe . 

misericordiam ; but we are persuaded = fot 

impolicy, and we have an extreme distas be 
all such mendicant appeals to the — ie 
criticism. The critic must be just, oo “ 

generally afford to be generous, as pepo 4 

show the fair writer in the few words fore 

devote to a review of her book. But, 7 

dismissing her plaintive apologies, W° . 

remind her under what disco 
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under what uncongenial influences 
noble works in our language have 
bash produced. A biography of genius, 
wai would present a teeming story of 
offering humanity; and the poet’s song, and 
; ns of philosophy, would too fre- 





combined extravagance and carelessness is, 
that their estate falls into the hands of 
merciless mortgagees, the husband deserts 
the family he has ruined, and Florence, the 
self-dependent, with her mother and a sister 
the very contrast of herself, is thrown upon 


which all our principles, instincts, and impulses, 
are, at the best, but blind and uncertain guides. 
‘*In this case, what might not the words of faith- 
ful Christian truth have effected for Milly’s preser- 
vation? And how powerless were mine—ardent, 
eager, zealous, as they were ! 
‘*For the soul’s need, and in its time of peril, 


have been given to the | the ‘Id withou " 
@ watly be found to world without any apparent means of bei ' “othorag : 
j i by men who were largely exposed to | support. The dshbtak teases af tial Gilden. nothing can be effectual, but religion: all other 


jj the numerous ills that flesh is heir to. 
it Mrs. Burbury then learn, as well as 
wash, the value of self-dependence. 

“And now to her book. By what standard 
J excellence is a work of this kind to be 
| zed? is a question that generally presents 
® xifto our mind in wishing to apply the test 
® > fmimpartial criticism to a new publication 
¢aclass in which the writers are so prolific. 
“How many sheep has your father?” said 
yme one to Prince Esterhazy. ‘I know 


tral home are suddenly changed for the cheer- 
less discomfort of humble apartments in 
London. What is to be done? The ques- 
tion is answered by the subsequent career of 
the young heroine, in whose favour, during 
all the earlier scenes of the story, the interest 
of the reader is warmly excited. Wild and 
wayward, naturally somewhat superstitious, 
brought up without judgment, and treated 
with injustice, she is ‘a child with a woman's 
will;’ but she is gifted with a fond heart and 


things may be tried, with deep fervour and loving 
zeal; but the labour will be thrown away: the 
Divine gift will only respond to a kindred voice.” 
The various elements of character so well 
described in these passages—selected at ran- 
dom from many others of like import—are 
suggestive of the capability of their combi- 
nation in a fine ae, en of the great 
quality of self-dependence. For a long time 
they have remained in a sort of purposeless 
inaction; or, at all events, have but exhibited 
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a tere are many novels, and some of recent | CUOFt to be so, the evident wish to perform his : fi 
. . 7 : duty even against his feelings, was too apparent: | Means which have become necessary to the 1} 
y pearance, Which may be taken as standards . 8 . 88, pparent ; : vy 
if hat seal Slender adh taba tung which I could not but see it, and I felt it deeply. Like | maintenance of herself and family. A lively iL 
18 : ‘ yp k D ate th an not thoress | =Y mother, he thought me a clever, brave girl, | imagination soon pictures to itself an effective th 
” Peon ol a g wasp ig ded on pe full of right, but uncontrolled, impulses; one who development of the self-dependent character ; 
of “See volumes has yet extended her m aim | in the olden time might have grown up a heroine, | and Mrs. Burbury is very happy in the mode 
- v terary distinction. In reading such books | worthy to stand side by side with Lady Derby at | in which she calls it into action, and the occa- 
le ve look mainly at two points :—do the cha- Lathom, or, in the present degenerate days, might sion in which its streneth is assailed. There 
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of ‘seomposed? ‘Tried by such a test as is | « Pet,” « May-bird,” “Darling,” were all names | which we have just adverted, but to which 
- re suggested, Mrs. Burbury’s book is dis- | to which she answered as to her own ; and his | we have not space to refer with more parti- 
~ wosed of in a word. Her characters are suf- | smile, as he caressed and played with her, was cularity. After, however, a successful career 
wd inently allied to human nature to entitle her | such as I would have given my right hand to re England, she is on the point of sailing for 
: 5 i merit of an excellent painter of indivi- Het yd _ him. ety tye my ry Ager America, when an old friend of her family 4 
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tet. ols th undred times; but Florence Sack- me, and sensitive to a degree, which, if it had been | not call upon us to do so. A word, however, is a 
i € self-dependent—possesses charms | displayed, would have made me ridiculous. I was | before we part with her book, on the claims tf : a 
ie rm Wer 1s attractive enough to entice us passionate in temper, romantic in ideas, and acted | of Mrs. Burbury to the honours of literature. t | | ean i 
ry bey mortal volumes, in the teeth of | upon impulses which, though mostly generous _ She writes with much ease and elegance, and a at | 
ba t, but for her, would send a reader | unselfish, were yet wild and ill-regulated 5, yes ; there is a healthy English style throughout at K 
® deep of any self-sacrifice, for the sake of those I fanciec her work, which is very acce table. She re 4 it 





tisbut justice to the fair authoress that | thrown upon my generosity, but pusnny ee eschews that everlasting use of foreign words 


ciplined and ungoverned; without religious train- 
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lish Should know a little more of | ‘ wher Hetages deas, | and phrases which so much disfigures the 
ao 3 in “a her pen. Florence is | 8, pe go on Hel = pega a to | pages of some of her re R.. is 
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pcan a gent parents, and whose nature I nd seal oma slerioas light somewhere, and | character is invested a — my 
pe tO hy ee es of obstinacy and pride, is that I was in darkness. I could not have told | over all. As an Auto iography, hs 

shall © writable pasurally be expected from the | »,jre was my insufficiency, nor in what it con- | cessful; as a ‘Novel,’ it is not a happy ex- 
efore | Bye ® Clashing of such incompatible dis- | sisted; but I knew that it did exist, and in all | ample of the powers of which the writer gives 
ould ® et be lolence and neglect on one side | emergencies I felt it. Years after I knew it well; | many favourable indications. 


as all must do sooner or 


bitterly, 
and mourned bitterly ais 


Be 
later, the early want of that religion, = 


er. and se uetence and contempt on the 
€ ultimate consequence of their 
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A Lady's Voyage round the World. A Selected 
Translation from the German of Ida Pfeiffer, by 
Mrs. Percy Sinnett. Longmans. . _ 

A Popular Account of Discoveries at Nineveh. By 
Austen Henry Layard, D.C.L. Murray. 

WE notice the above works in company, as being 

two important contributions made during the pre- 

sent week to the ‘Literature of the Rail.’ The 
first is an original selected translation, by Mrs. 

Percy Sinnett, of the remarkable travels of Madame 

Pfeiffer, published in Germany, in the early par- 

of the present year, and reviewed by us in May 

last, (ante, p. 374). This enterprising lady started 
alone from Vienna, in the spring of 1846, for the 

Brazils, and proceeding thence by way of Cape 

Horn to Chili, occupied a period of two years ina 

long and adventurous tour from the west coast of 

South America to Tahiti, Ceylon, Calcutta, China, 

and Arabia, returning to Europe up the Tigris, 

and by Odessa and Constantinople. It is needless 
to say that a narrative of such a ‘oyage as this, by 

a woman of undaunted spirit anc scute observation, 

must necessarily be of the highest interest, and it 

is now published for the first time in English, in 
two shilling volumes of ‘The Traveller's’ Library. 

The second work is a popular abridgement, by Dr. 

Layard himself, of his great work on the discove- 

ries at Nineveh, of which, no doubt, many will 

gladly avail themselves. ‘‘In this abridgment,” 
says the author, ‘‘I have omitted the second part 
of the original work, introducing the principal 

Biblical and historical illustrations into the narra- 

tive. As recent discoveries, and the contents of 

the inscriptions, as far as they have been satisfac- 
torily deciphered, have confirmed nearly all the 
opinions expressed in the original work, no changes 
on any material points have been introduced.” 

Dr. Layard still inclines to the belief that all the 

ruins explored represent the site of ancient Nineveh ; 

and whilst still assigning the later monuments to | 
the Kings, Shalmanezer, Sennacherib, and Essar- | 
hadon, mentioned in Scripture, is convinced that | 

a considerable period elapsed between their foun- | 

dation and the erection of the older palaces of 

Nimroud. The volume is illustrated with numerous | 

woodcuts, and constitutes a five-shilling volume of | 

‘Murray's Reading for the Rail.’ 


The Life of John Jebb, DD., F.RS., Bishop of 
Limerick. By the Rev. Charles Foster, B. D. 
Bentley. 

BisHor JEBB was a prelate highly esteemed both 

for his public character and private worth. In his | 

own diocese he was much beloved both by Catholics | 
and Protestants,—a man of a pious, benevolent, 
and liberal spirit. In the literary world he was | 
well known, especially as the author of ‘Sacred 

Literature,” one of the most valuable contributions 

made in recent times to Biblical criticism. Of his 

literary as well as his professional and public life, 
full account is given in Mr. Foster’s biography. 

The style is very precise and very pompous, in 

many parts ludicrously so ; but the delineation of 

Bishop Jebb’s character is fairly given, and the 

author’s reflections, in general, display sound sense 

and pious feeling, although deficient in terseness 
and good taste. The dedication to his Grace the 

(late) Archbishop of Canterbury, is quite a literary | 

curiosity, and reminds one of the days when au- 

thors and titled patrons had greater connexion 
than in these times. After much laudatory pane- | 
gyric on Dr. Howley’s character, he says, ‘ This is 

a subject on which I could delight to dwell, did 1 | 

not feel, with Dr. Jortin, in his classical inscription | 

to a predecessor of your Grace, the seemliness of | 
that custom of the ancients—never to sacrifice to | 
heroes before sunset.” He then makes his lowly | 
obeisance, with the wish that “the sun of his | 

Grace's influence and example may long shine upon | 

our Zion!” The life will afford both profitable and | 

pleasant reading to those who can have patience | 
with the author's verbosity, which we have found, 
indeed, amusing rather than tedious. 


Punch’'s Pocket-Book for 1852. 
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the present quality of their humour. The portion | 
of the book intended to amuse is composed chiefly 
of vulgarity and unmitigated mensense, and the 
cleverly-drawn plates are to match. It is time 
that some check was put to the reiterated attempts 
to create jokes out of the dissolute excesses of the 
‘fast gent.’ They are becoming offensive both to 
propriety and common sense. This vulgar system | 
of joking has a debasing influence simply from | 
lack of wit. The mirror that is here held up to | 
nature has not sufficient polish to reflect her defor- 
mities. The jest is not understood. Instead of 
pointing a moral, it is taken in earnest. And too 
many of our young men, rejoicing in the honours 
of fast genthood, are led to glory in the intempe- 
rance and ungodly pleasures of casinos and cyder- 
cellars, as something witty and meritorious. Alas, 
poor Hood! ‘‘ Where be your gibes now? your 
gambols? your songs? your flashes of merriment ?” 
The most ludicrous thing in the book occurs in the 
serious portion of it, where a deceased alderman 
figures in the list of city-officers for 1852, as Lord 
Mayor, and the veritable Lord Mayor elect as the 
next in rotation. So much for its correctness. 
The coloured frontispiece, by Leech, is a clever 
satire on the unfeminine folly of Bloomerism; but 
it would have more force if less burlesqued. By 
far the best things in the book are the vignettes by 
Mr. Tenniel. The venison and turtle dinner of 
Gog and Magog, and Mrs. Judy’s twin addition to 
the population, are artistic in drawing, and in 
humour quite inimitable. We recommend our 
readers to purchase the book for the sake of cutting | 
these out of it. 


Leben und Reden Sir Robert Pecl’s. Von Heinrich 
Kiinzel. In 2 vols. Williams and Norgate. 

A GerMAN biography and abstract of the speeches 
of our great statesman, in two large volumes, with | 
part of Prince Albert's speech at the York festival, | 
in October last, for a motto. The first volume 
contains the biography, and the second the speeches. 
The whole is a good compilation of scraps from 
Miss Martineau and Hansard, with tolerable neat- 
ness and correctness of execution. Germany, 
usually so slow and deliberative, has fairly out- 
stripped our wishes; and ‘Sir Robert Peel's Life 
and Speeches,’ which have hitherto remained un- 
approached, are first brought to us as the produce 
of the German book-mart. We scarcely know 
whether to be proud or ashamed of the fact, for 
the proverb, ‘‘ the more haste the less speed,”’ ap- 
plies very strongly to important literary subjects 
like the one on which Mr. Kiinzel has thought | 
proper to write his book, Sir Robert Peel was a 
great statesman. We want his Life, and trust we 
shall have a good one. 

Irngaras Politische Charactére. Gezeichner von 

F. R. Williams and Norgate. 

NOTHING could be more acceptable just now than 
a faithful and impartial delineation of ‘ The Political 
Characters of Hungary.’ But the task is difficult, 
if not hopeless, and Herr F. R., the gentleman 
who has attempted it inthis instance, has succeeded 
in nothing but to convince his readers of the 
blindness of his admiration. It is, perhaps, not 
quite insignificant that he should confound the 
men of politics with the men of the sword. Among 
the long list of his political characters we are 
rather astonished to-find names like those of 
Klapka, Gorgey, and Perezel, mixed up with the 
names of Kossuth, Szecheny, Wesselenyi, and 
other parliamentary speakers, financiers, and 
writers. To do Herr F. R. justice, he is not | 
singular in this mistake. The literary merits of | 
the book are small; it is a compilation, whose 
style is slovenly wherever it is not inflated. But 
with all its faults it may be interesting to many, 
who wish to connect some facts with names which 
just now are becoming familiar to the public. 





English Songs, and other Small Poems. 
Cornwall. A new Edition, with 


By Barry | 
Additions. 





Chapman and Hall. 


| Mr. Procter’s literary life now extends over a long | 


period. It must be nearly forty years since first | 





SS ee, 
ee  —— 


Of his larger works, the tragedy of Fare 
MP, dola 


met at the time with the greatest success 1 
Thessalian Flood,’ and other of his oy. Bis 
fine passages, and so Rp reed. Pye 
passages, and some of the ‘dramatic fragments’ 
have much simple pathos and natural beauty nae 
it is chiefly as a song-writer that his a _ 
maintain a place in English Literature. a na 
ballads, and miscellaneous minor pieces he 
written to the amount of more than two hn id 4 
Some of these, especially of the love and eg 
songs, owed much of their * 
music and good singing with which they were first 
publicly introduced. But others have in them t 
poetry, and will find a place in every good sea 
of English lyric verse. The present is a new el 
cheap edition of the ‘Songs’ and ‘ Dramatic ig 
ments,’ with the Introduction to the first edition 
published in 1832, containing remarks on English 
song and ballad writing. The additional pieces 
amount to twenty, the tone of most of which 1. 
autumnal, and the whole ends with the following — 


’ contain 


sea 
popularity to the good 


A 


** DIRGE. 
‘* Farewell! day is done! 
Love died out at the set of sun! 
Joy we found ;—but it is lost ; 
And life is weary, and tempest-tossed. 
** Farewell! world of gold! 
Nought of ours was bought or sold, 
Hearts were given, sweet for sweet, 
But our summer is now in its winding-sheet. 
All that God, the giver, gave, 
Sleepeth now in a virgin grave ; 
A flower above, and the mould below, 
And this is all that the mourners know. 
** Farewell! the torches burn; 
But Hope, the seraph, will not return; 
Love died at the set of sun, 
And darkness falls, and the day is done!” 


By Mrs. Alfred 


Dancing: its Uses and Abuses. 

Webster. Bogue. 
THE object of this little work, by a successful pro- 
fessor of the art at Bath, is to set forth the varied 
advantages of dancing as a branch of education. 
The subject is treated in all its bearings, physical, 
moral, and social. With some pardonable exagge- 
ration of the excellence of her art, there is, for the 
most part, in Mrs. Webster's remarks truth and 
good sense. Distinguishing between stage and 
room dancing, the latter is urged, as deserving 
greater share than it has in the education of the 
young. Dancing is defined as “the poetry of 
motion,” it is ‘‘merely the natural movement 0! 
the body subjected to rhythmical restraint, as 
sound becomes music under similar control.” Some 
of the routine rules of the teachers of dancing are 
ridiculed, and drilling and such unfeminine exer 
cises censured. The book being sensibly written, 
and very neatly got up, deserves a place on the 
tables of the ‘‘ women of England.” 


Education as a Means of Preventing Destitution. 
By William Ellis. Smith, Elder, and Co. 
Mr. ELtis has already made his name well known, 
both by his writings and his exertions, in the cause 
of education. The particular department in which 
he considers the present system of training defective 
is the inculcation of the duties of social life. He 
thinks that the science of social, or, as it is an 
properly called, ‘political economy, 15 4 a 
with which all schoolmasters ought to be familiar, 
and in which all boys inay be instructed. 
‘*To know 
That which before us lies in daily life 
Is the prime wisdom.” . 
So says the author of ‘ Paradise Lost, and “ “3 
acquisition of this ‘ prime wisdom’ Mr. Ellis - ¥ 
that much time, at present worse than be se 
schoolboy days, ought to be devoted. : Sie 
feeling he has prepared various elementary cont 
such as ‘Outlines of Social Science, Qu Social 
and Answers on some of the Arrangements of ne 
Life,’ in which many important es ne = 
in a style adapted to the youthful mind. ale 
also with honourable zeal given lessons pe that 
to classes of boys, and finds from se peecge _ 
instruction both pleasing and useful can 7 te 
veyed to the young on such subjects. 


: = echool-room 
delivered lectures also in the Birkbeck sch¢ ution), 


. / ics’ Instit 
THE writers of Punch must, indeed, be at their | his name appeared as an author, and he has ever | (the theatre of the London Mechanics’ In is of the 


wit’s end, if this is to be regarded as a specimen of since been at intervals before the public as a poet. to large audiences, the p 


arents and frien 
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ll 
iyrs, and the promoters ofthe school. The present 
rciume is composed of some of these lectures, along 
sth an exposition of the author's views on educa- 
ton in general, and on its connexion with the social 
itical condition of the country. The titles 
twoof the chapters will show, the one the nature 
the proposed improvements, and the other the 
etreme length to which, in his zeal, the author is 
ied in estimating the importance of his subject. 
Chapter IT. is headed, ‘The Conditions of Well- 
ng, as taught in the Birkbeck Schools, and as 
dey ought to be taught everywhere.’ Chapter V. 
‘Not Over-population, but Under-education, the 
cose of Destitution; not more Emigration, but 
pore Education, and of better quality, the remedy 
fr Destitution.’ From these titles the general 
tnor of the volume may be gathered ; and while on 
wme points there is an exaggerated importance 
given to the study of what he calls ‘ the conditions 
of well-being,” a good case is made out for greater 
attention being paid to the training of the young in 
wund principles of social economics. Something 
noremight be done in general education to impart 





inowledge and create habits likely to conduce to | 


iappiness and usefulness in after-life. At present, 
io much time is spent in acquiring learning which 
fware capable, or have the opportunity, of turning 
waccount. The education of this country is so much 
a the hands of the clergy that we fear any general 
mprovement is hopeless, until there is great reform 
a our universities. To effect this, all men of 
ealightened views and liberal feelings should now 
iireet their energies. r 
tte band of men around Professor Sedgwick at 
Cambridge, and Professor Powell at Oxford, who 
we striving to improve the University studies. 
Such books as this of Mr. Ellis will hel to form 
ablic opinion through the country. A letter to 


4 é' WILLIAM WYON, R.A. 
WE have this week to record the loss of an emi- 
nent Academician, whose death took place on Wed- 
nesday, at Brighton, after a sudden attack of illness 
of a paralytic character. William Wyon, whose 
decease we have to announce, was born at Bir- 
mingham in the year 1795, and was apprenticed 
to his father, an engraver of some celebrity, in 
1809. During a visit to London about this time 
he received some instruction in engraving from 
his uncle, Mr. Thomas Wyon, and during a subse- 
quent visit, from his cousin of the same name, a 
young man of very remarkable talent, whose death 
at an early age was a severe affliction to his 
friends, and a great loss to the country. William 
Wyon was now making considerable progress as a 
medallist. In 1813, he received the gold medal 
of the Society of Arts for bis die of the Head of 
Ceres, which the Society purchased and used as 
their Gold Agricultural Prize ; and he received 
another gold medal from the same Society for 
his group of Victory in a Marine Car attended by 
Tritons. In 1815 he again visited London, to 
assist his uncle in engraving the public seals ; and 


| in the following year, he was, upon the judgment 


We wish all success to the | 


of Sir Thomas Lawrence, elected as second engraver 
of the Mint, being only in the twentieth year of 
his age. He was now actively employed in the 
official duties of his situation, but found time to 
design a very beautiful pattern for a crown piece. 
It was not, however, adopted. In 1821 he 
secured the affections of a most amiable lady, 
whose attachment and excellent judgment were 
the solace and guide of his future life, until the 
year 1849, when, after a long and distressing ill- 


' ness, he had to deplore her loss. 


lord John Russell is prefixed to the volume, and | 


te — are worthy the attention of statesmen, 
wwell as of those directly interested in the educa- 
ton of the young. 
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In 1824, at the age of twenty-six, Mr. Wyon 
entered upon the duties of chief engraver of the 
Mint, but did not receive his official appoint- 
ment until 1828. From that time until the pre- 


sent, all the coinage of this country and of the 





colonies has been executed by him, or under his 
superintendence, and it may be safely asserted, 
that it is superior to every contemporary coinage 
in Europe. His attention was not limited to the 
discharge of his official duties. His ardent zeal 
for the improvement of the coinage of his country 
induced him to submit numerous patterns of new 
coins from time to time for approval. Amongst 
these, a beautiful figure of Neptune, for the reverse 
of the ten-pound piece of the naval sovereign, 
William IV., was highly approved by the Master 
of the Mint, though it was never executed. <A 


| figure of Una, as the reverse of the five-pound 


piece of Her Majesty, the medizeval crown piece of 
Her Majesty, and nine different patterns for the 
florin, were also designed. 

Mr. Wyon’s skill and taste as a medallist ob- 
tained him a high reputation on the Continent as 
well as at home. In 1835, he was invited to 
Lisbon to make a medallic portrait of Queen Donna 
Maria, and he received a commission to engrave 
dies for a series of coins of her most faithful Ma- 
jesty. At home his talents were 80 highly appre- 
ciated, that he was elected, in 1831, an associate ; 
and, in 1836, a member of the Royal Academy, 
an honour never before conferred upon that depart- 
ment of art in which he so greatly excelled. 
In testimony of the estimation in which Mr. Wyon 
was held as a medal artist, we may refer to the 
many commissions that were entrusted to him by 
the Royal Academy, by foreign Academies, by the 
Governments of England and of Portugal, and by 
the public. In testimony of his character as a 
member of society, an appeal may be made to an 
affectionate family of whom he was the solace and 
support, to an extensive circle of friends by whom 
he was esteemed and respected, to his colleagues 
in office, and to the various masters of the Mint 
under whom he was employed. Unaided by birth 
or fortune, Mr. Wyon, by his talents as an artist, 
by his high feelings and gentlemanly deport- 
ment, and by his amiability and integrity, estab- 
lished himself in the affections of his friends, and 
in the esteem of his acquaintances, among whom 
may be reckoned not a few of high eminence and 


distinction. 
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Mr. Wyon was not naturally of a strong consti- 
tution, and from his unwearied exertions and 
other causes which we forbear to mention, his 
health received many severe shocks, which caused 
great and just alarm to his friends. He had se- 
verely exerted himself latterly to complete some 
important commissions, and had _ resorted to 
Brighton, with a view to recruit his strength, 
when he was attacked with the illness that ter- 
minated fatally, on Wednesday last, in the fifty- 
seventh year of his age. 

A large case of Mr. Wyon’s medals was exhi- 
bited in the Fine-Arts Court of the Great Exhibi- 
tion. Amongst his chief and most successful 
works, we may specify the Cheselden, Brodie, and 
Soane medals, the medal executed to commemorate 
Her Majesty’s State Visit to the City, the Royal 
Academy medals, and the medal of H.R.H. 
Prince Albert. 


BIRTHS, DEATHS, AND MARRIAGES, 


THE quarterly return of the marriages, births, and 
deaths in the divisions, counties, and districts of 
England and Wales, published by authority of the 
Registrar-General, is interesting, as bearing upon 
other records connected with the year of the Census 
and the Great Exhibition. The return comprises the 
births and deaths registered by 2189 Registrars, in 
all the districts of England, during the quarter 
ending September 30, 1851, and the marriages in 
more than 12,000 churches and chapels, 3190 dis- 
senting places of worship, and 623 superintendent 
registrars’ offices, in the quarter ending June 30, 
1851. The returns, generally, present a favourable 
view of the prosperity and prospects of the coun- 
try. The mortality is below the average, the 
births continue to increase rapidly, and the mar- 
riages exceed the average.— Marriages. 38,498 
marriages were registered during the quarter end- 
ing June 80,1851. The number in the corre- 
sponding quarter of 1850 was 39,018. In 1849, 
the number was 34,721. The number of the pre- 
sent year is less, by 520, than last year, but more, 

by 3777, than the year preceding. The increase 
of marriages has been observed to be great after 
any fatal epidemic, and the large rise in 1850 was 
most conspicuous in places where cholera was most 
fatal in 1849. In London, 6515 couples were mar- 
ried, exceeding the number of 1848, by 1106. In 
some of the agricultural districts marriage is sta- 
tionary, and in a few on the decrease; in most of 
the manufacturing districts on the increase. In 
general, it is observable that mi rriage is a good 
index of the prosperity of a particular district, and 
in this respect the good social state of the statis- 
tical barometer would have been even more re- 
markable, but for the derangement caused by the 
cholera year, in consequence of which a comparison 
between 1850 and 1851 cannot be rightly made. 
—Births. 150,584 births have been registered in 
the quarter ending Sept. 30, 1851. This is the 
greatest number ever registered in the same season 
of any year, and exceeds, by 23,411, by 15,561, 

and by 3,614, the births of 1847, 1849, and 1850. 

The births registered this year amount already to 
467,096, and the number of the whole year will 
probably not fall short of 600,000, The increase 
is distributed over all the divisions of the country, 

except the south midland.— Deaths. The deaths in 
the summer quarter were 91,600, leaving an excess, 
for increase of population,tof 58,984. The excess of 
births over deaths for the first nine months of the 
year has been 170,411. The annual rate of mor- 
tality per cent. in all England has been, for ten 
summers past, 2°099; in the same quarter of this 
year it is 2°020. London has enjoyed a degree of 
health above the average, and that notwithstand- 
ing the vast multitudes which have been added for 
a time to the resident population. The deaths 
registered in London were 13,064, being less than 

in the same quarter of 1847 and 1848. In 1849, 

the cholera year, the number was 27,172. The 

number of sudden deaths, by accident, murder, 

suicide, or other violence, has also been less than 

in corresponding seasons. In deaths attributable 

directly to intemperance and other forms of vice, 
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there has been also a diminution in 1851. The 
lower price of provisions, improved sanitary and 
police regulations, a remarkably fine season, and 
the general prosperity of the country, have contri- 
buted, under Divine Providence, to the satisfactory 
results appearing in this quarterly report. 

TT 


CORRESPONDENCE. 
Paris, Oct. 29. 


AurHovcH in England literary eminence, whether 
great or small, is frequently considered a disquali- 
fication for political life, it continues in France 
to be a decided recommendation. This very week, 
for example, the President of the Republic has 
constituted a new Cabinet, and has chosen for 
Minister of Marine, a gentleman, Fortoul by name, 
who, totally unknown as a public character, and of 
no importance whatsoever in the parliamentary 
arena, must, it is assumed, have had that great- 
ness imposed on him solely on account of the 
celebrity he has gained as a contributor to the 
‘ Encyclopédie Nouvelle,’ and as the author of the 
‘Danse Macabre,’ and of four goodly tomes, enti- 
tled ‘L’Art en Allemagne.’ The experience which 
France has had of literary statesmen proves to 
the world that it is sometimes a prejudice to sup- 
pose that the man of books is incapable of judging 
of, and acting in, political affairs ; though we doubt 
if literati make as good parliamentary leaders, as 
good Ministers of Foreign or Home affairs, or even 
of Finance, as many squires and nobles, advocates, 
bankers and manufacturers, and certainly they 
have had no opportunity as yet of showing their 
skill in the command of fleets. Now, however, 
that a son of the inkstand has hoisted his flag as 
Lord High Admiral of France—nous verrons. 

One of the grand literary ceremonies which 
annually take place in this country came off (in 
sporting phrase) on Saturday last. The five 
Academies, (Frangaise, Inscriptions et Belles Let- 
tres, Sciences, Beaux Arts, and Sciences Morales 
et Politiques) which compose the Institute, held 
their yearly meeting. The ostensible object of 
this ceremony is to commemorate the close union 
which exists between literature, science, and art: 
but it is seldom more than a cold and unmeaning 
formality. On the present occasion M. de Tocque- 
ville, whose renown as an author exceeds that 
which he enjoys as orator and statesman, presided, 
and ina brief, but well-written speech, dwelt on 
what he called ‘‘the unity of the human mind,”— 
by which he meant the mutual dependence of, and 
intimate relation between, the different branches 
of intellectual development. M. Arago caused to 
be read a very remarkable paper on the ‘ physical 
constitution of the sun and the different stars, and 
on the place which the sun should occupy in the 
prodigious multitude of stars spread over the fir- 
mament.’ Then, to mix the gay with the grave, 
and relieve the severe by the lively, there came a 
gossiping biographical notice of Denon, the artist, 
and the reciting of some verses, not of the most 
brilliant class, by M. Ampére, an Academician. M. 
Wallon, of the Academy of Political Sciences, 
wound up the day's business with a disquisition on 
the right of asylum in Attica. 

The French government has given another proof 
of the interest it takes in, and the protection it 
extends to, dramatic literature, by promising to 
give 16,000 francs, or 640/., annually to the best 
plays in prose or verse which may be produced in 
the course of the year. The sum is to be divided 
into four prizes; one of 5000 francs, for the best 
four or five act play of a moral tendency produced 
at the Thedtre Francaise; one of 3000 francs, for 
any play of less dimensions, with the same tendency, 
oy at any other theatre; one of 5000 francs, 

or the best drama, brought out at any theatre, of 
four or five acts, inculcating sound political ideas, 
and setting good examples; another of 3000 francs, 

for the best piece of less length, of the like character. 
In making these grants, the government seeks to 
eheck the popularity of licentious pieces, which 
have of late taken possession of the stage of the 
Théatre Francaise, and which depend for success 
more on the scandalous nature of their incidents 





than on literary merits; also to put an end to the 
teaching of pernicious political doctrines, and of 
the extravagances of what is called Socialism, 
which has since the revolution been unfortunately 
too common at the theatres on the Boulevards fre- 
quented by the lower orders. 

William the Conqueror has just had a splendid 
statue erected to his memory at Falaise, his native 
place, in Normandy; and the solemn inauguration 
of it took place with a great deal of pomp on Sun- 
day. M. Guizot added éclat to the ceremony by 
delivering an eloquent oration. Considering the 
rage which the French have for doing honour to 
their great men in bronze and marble, the wonder 
is that this powerful soldier and lawgiver should 
have been so long withoutone. Afterall, however, 
their right to consider him their countryman may 
perhaps be doubted. A Norman he was, it is true; 
but in his time Normandy was not France, nor did 
it become French until centuries after his death ; 
moreover, England, his great conquest, was the 
land of his adoption, and that in which he esta- 
blished his race: —nay more, he may be considered 
the founder of the modern English nation, for it 
was he who led to that grafting of the Norman 
branch on the Saxon stock, which forms the English 
people. But leaving the French to rank him 
amongst their national glories—one more or less 
matters not to us—we may compliment them on 
having at last done him all the honour in their 
power. In truth, however, he needed it not; for, 
as one of the greatest men the world has produced, 
his name and fame, more durable than brass and 
stone, will live for ever. 

Apropos of statues, it is not a little singular, that 
whilst almost every general of note, even down to 
the third or fourth class, almost every poet and 
writer, even down to mere local celebrities, every 
statesman, every painter, every savant, every emi- 
nent public functionary, and every rich citizen 
who has endowed an hospital, is made to figure in 
some shape or other, and in some material or other, 
as an ornament to the Market-place or High-street 
of his native town—or at the very least, if belong- 
ing to a village, has his bust, like that of Voltaire 
at Chatenay, placed in an iron cage—it is very 
strange, I say, that whilst statue-erecting is thus a 
national passion, one of the greatest literary glories 
of the country, Madame de Sevigné, the incom- 
parable letter-writer, should be without one. A 
project has, however, been set on foot for erecting 
a bronze statue to her, at Grignan in Provence, 
the town in which her daughter resided, and in 
which it was her will to be buried. Jules Janin 
has taken the enterprize under his protection, and 
has already published an eloquent recommendation 
of it in his weekly feudlleton. It will no doubt 
very soon be realized. 

Another step has been made towards the de- 
struction of literary piracy. On the 21st, a treaty 
between Hanover and France, for prosecuting it 
in their respective territories, was signed at Hanover. 
The treaty had been some time in negotiation, and 
at one period serious obstacles arose to it on the 
part of the Hanoverian Government, but the firm- 
ness of the French cabinet caused them to be set 
aside. To be sure, Hanover has pirated but little 
from the French, and the French less from the 
Hanoverians; so that at first blush the treaty may 
appear to be of small importance ; but it should be 
recollected that it forbids the sale of pirated works 
of any kind, and that this prohibition will prevent 
the introduction of Belgian piracies into Hanover. 
The Belgians then are deprived of another market, 
and that is ‘‘a heavy blow and great discourage- 
ment” to them. Fearing that the government of 

Belgium will not easily be brought to consent to 
take measures to extirpate the system by which 
so many of its subjects profit, the French cabinet 
has very wisely determined to close as many of the 
debouchés for the pirated wares as possible; and 
hence it is that it has entered into treaties with 
minor states like Hanover, Sardinia, and Portugal. 
Deprived of its foreign markets, Belgian piracy 
cannot flourish long. 
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VARIETIEs. 

The Theatres.—Mrs. Lovell’s play of J» 
produced under Mr. Anderson's es Pits rs 
Drury Lane, has been performed duri + sasmely 
week at Sadler's Wells, with Mr. 
character of the Alemanni chief. and Miss Vinin. 
in that of Parthenia. At the Olympic, Mis ‘pen 
Keene, a new aspirant for theatrical honenes 
made a successful appearance in the 
Pauline, in Bulwer's Lady of Lyong And at the 
Strand Theatre, a new farce, by Morris B dice 
and a new burlesque, have been produc: d, bot! 
which were deservedly successful. _— 

American Theatricals.—Madame Celeste made 
her appearance on the 13th instant, at the Broa. 
way Theatre, New York, in her renowned; tee 
ter of Miami. in the Gree r Bush 3, and Was re te . 
with a hearty welcome from her old patrons a 
friends. Her skilful delineation of the difere:: 
emotions and passions which distinguish her pe; 
formance of this part was warmly appreciated 
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and at the conclusion of the piece she delivered a1 
address, in acknowledgment of the gratifyine 
kindness with which she had been received. ‘ 
Laura Addison is performing with success the 
same theatre, and Madame Anna Thillon ap 
Mr. Hudson are playing with great eclat a: 
Niblo’s Garden Theatre. Mrs. Warner is attrac: 
ing good audiences at the Chambers-street Theatr: 
by her intelligent interpretation; and Miss Cath 


} 


rine Hayes is fascinating the musical public of New 


York, at a series of concerts, by her spirited exec 
tion of some difficult Italian music and 

Great Exhibition at New York.—It is now deter. 
mined that an American Exhibition of the industr 
of all nations is to take place at New York, con 
mencing on the 15th April next, and lasting 1 
four months. Goods are to be sent by the lst 
March. Arrangements are making for erecting : 
large building in a central place, near the railway 
termini. Works of art, including pictures, are t 
be admitted. Prices may be attached to the 
and all that are not sold will be return 
expense to the exhibitors. From London, goc 
are advertised to be conveyed free of fr ght 
insurance, and all charges. This is doubtless t 
secure as many of the London articles as possib. 
before their dispersion. M. M. Buschek, Austria 
Commissioner of the Exhibition of 1851, and Mr 
Riddle, American Commissioner, are interim s 
taries of the scheme. From the spirited way 
which our Transatlantic brethren ente r on tl 
undertaking, and with the experience derivec ! 
the English E:.hibition, we have | bt t 
the New World Show will be on a large scale. Let 
warning be taken from the errors, as Well as less a 
from the success of our Exhibition. From 42} 
award of prizes we especially counsel them to fer 
bear. Prizes given, as in the French Expositions, 
to new inventions, or new applications of serene 
and art, stand on very different footing from =“ 
to mere competitions among rival exhibitors. | - 
though the Americans may be able to secure Bs 
of the foreign goods that have been exhibited in ts 
Crystal Palace, we incline to doubt the og 
getting up a show so quickly following ete 
Once in five years, in any part of the behwhiriel 
quite often enough for an exhibition yey ot 
the world are expected to contribute. |" ™ 
speculation it promises to invite ee or 
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eS 
pot long, supposed to have been fastened to the 
ym as a rest for the shield, a bronze dagger, por- 
tions of woollen stuff, leather, and other articles, 
were in the vault. The nearest locality of the 
ne of the tomb-slabs is said to be at Ham- 
Hills, more than sixty miles distant. Round 
._ &§ the vault were other skeletons, flint spear-heads, 
: half-burnt bones, charcoal, and part of the soil 
" gas bricked from action of fire. It is supposed 
that the skeleton in the vault is that of a British 
aief, and that the surrounding remains are Saxon, 
it being customary for succeeding races to take 
possession of the old British barrows for burying 
their d 


The Appian Way.—For several months past ex- 
tensive ‘diggings’ have been made, with the per- 
mission of the Papal government, on the site of 
this renowned regina viarum, and are still being 
entinued. They have already brought to light a 
number of temples, tombs, and enclosed spaces for 
burning the dead, which, it will be remembered, 
j were constructed by the patricians and the rich, on 
il both sides of the road nearest Rome. The temples 
snd tombs are few in number; the usfrina are 
very numerous. The reason why more of the 
former have not been brought to light is, that the 
excavations are not allowed to be continued beyond 
ascertain width—a restriction which is really ab- 
sud; and the more absurd from the fact, that at 
the extremity of the limits fixed it is not rare to 
find the commencement of a monument. At one 
got, however, the excavations have revealed a 
number of tombs thickly placed together, and appa- 
rently extending a considerable distance. They 
areextremely various in style and character ; some 
we urns, some altars, some vaults, some crypts, 
wme pyramids, &c. Some contain remains of 
marbles and epitaphs, and some still existing ves- 

: tges of the dead. The marbles and epitaphs are 
re of the very greatest interest, and amongst them are 

everal of high historical value. On the whole, the 

excavations of the Appian road bid fair almost to 
rival those of Pompeii. 


Dr. Paul Erman, the Nestor of Prussian savans, 

died a few days ago at Berlin, at the advanced age 

f eighty-seven. In addition to innumerable ar- 

ticles on different subjects in scientific periodicals, 

te published important works on electricity, gal- 
Yanlsm, magnetism, physiology, and optics. 


The Chevalier Lavy, one of the most learned 
tumismatists of Italy, has just died, aged seventy- 
sx, He was member of the Academy of Sciences 
of Turin, 

Dr. J. Philip.—At Cape-town, on the 27th of 
August last, died Dr. John Philip, a good scholar 

zealous missionary, for upwards of thirty years 
fiperintendent of the London Missionary Society's 
musions in South Africa. With the languages 
ud customs of the coloured races he had acquaint- 
ods which few possess, and was an efficient 

, Avocate for their political rights, and their claims 
“t instruction and protection. 


Lettsomian Professorships. —Dr, Forbes Winslow, 
itr of the ‘Journal of Psychological Medicine,’ 


WI “n Mr. Hancock, Surgeon to the Charing-cross 
i, 18 ‘pital, have been appointed Lettsomian Pro- 
3 6 ors of the Medical Society of London, in room 
rad * 4. Guthrie and Dr, G. O. Rees, whose terms 


of office have expired. 

? a Cambridge Le Bas Prize.—The annual prize 

b a iw r awarded to B, A. Irving, of Emmanuel 

‘i a Yd for the best Essay on ‘the effects of caste 
institution and probable destiny of the 

: o-India empire.” 


gre Ra, | ‘ 
tis “yal Academy of Stockholm.—The Royal 


y of Stockholm have elected M. Regnault, . 


@ the 
French Academy of Sciences, and Mr. 
oapson, the mathematician, of Glasgow, foreign 
sponding members, 


od | ar : 

oe” lat with, Sates of Eve.—This statue, which was 
I Ne the Swedish ship, Westmoreland, off Cape | 

wae mi digg the beginning of May, 1851, and which, 


ue a readers are aware, was subsequently re- 
BD Sp... Stated to have arrived at New York, in 
schooner Volo, 





Great Exhibition Council Medals.—The refusal 
of the Council of Chairmen of Juries to award a 
medal to the Messrs. Broadwood, has caused much 
dissatisfaction in the musical world, and is com- 
mented on in various journals. In referring to it 
last week, we stated it to be the only case of 
importance, where the unanimous report of the 
Jury of a department had been set aside. It 
appears, however, that a proceeding as arbitrary 
and unjust took place in regard to astronomical 
instruments. The jury unanimously recommended 
that a medal should be given to Messrs. Troughton 
| and Simms, ‘‘ whose instruments were stated to 
| be, not only the finest in the Exhibition, but 
| having more important inventions in their con- 
| 





struction than in all the other exhibited astrono- 
mical instruments.” This was reported by Sir 
John Herschell and Sir David Brewster, two of the 
highest authorities in the scientific world. M. 
Matthieu, of Paris, Mr. Miller, of Cambridge, and 
Mr. Glaisher, of the Greenwich Observatory, were 
among the jurors. The Council of Chairmen set 
aside the report, and gave two Council medals 
in favour of other astronomical instruments. 
Telegraph in Turkey.—The Turkish Government 
has recently determined to have electric communi- 
cation established in the chief parts of the country, 
Epidemiological Society.—A society has been re- 
cently instituted specially for the investigation of 
epidemic diseases, and questions connected there 
with. <A paper on the views and objects of the 
society, by Dr. J. O. Maewilliam, R.N., F.R.S., 
appears in the ‘Assurance Magazine’ for this month. 
The importance of the inquiries proposed by this 
society will be acknowledged, from the ascertained 
fact that the average mortality from epidemic dis- 
eases is twenty per cent. of the whole mortality. 
By sanitary regulations the proportion has been 
gradually reduced, and still further improvement 
may be hoped for from police regulations suggested 
by the enlightened application of medical inquiry, 
WEEK, 


SCIENTIFIC MEETING FOR THE ENSUING 


Tuesday.—Linnwan, 8 p.m.— Horticultural, 2 p.m. 

Wednesday.—Geological, 8} p.m.—(Professor Sedgwick. 
Notice of the Occurrence of an Earthquake in Chili, and 
on the Cambrian, Silurian, and Devonian Rocks of Cornwall 
and Devon.) 








TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
7, i G. 0. ©;, Detector, received. 





PROr DENT LIFE OFFICE, 50, REGENT 
STREET. CITY BRANCH: 2, ROYAL EXCHANGE 


Esra siisuep 1806 

Poricy Horprrs’ Caprratr, £1,192,818 

Awxwvat Iscomr, £150,000 fjonvers Decrarep, £743,000. 
Claims paid since the establishment of the Office, £2,001 ,450 


BUILDINGS 


PRESIDENT 
THE RIGHT HONOURABLE EARL GREY 
Directors 
Tue Rev. James Surrwvan, Chairman 
Henry Buencowe Cuuncuitt, Esa., Deputy-Chairman, 
Henry B. Alexander, Esq William Ostler, Psq. 
George Dacre, Esq. Apsley Pellatt, Faq 
William Judd, Esq. George Round, Esq. 
Sir Richard D. King, Bart Frederick Squire, Esq 
The Hon. Arthur Kinnaird. | William Henry Stone, Esq 
Thomas Maugham, Esq Capt. William John Williams. 
J. A. Beaumont, Esq., Managing Director 
Physician—John Maclean, M.D., F.S.8.,29, Upper Montague Street, 
Montague Square 
NINETEEN TWENTIETHS OF THE Prorits ake DIVIDED awona 
THE INSURE! 
Examples of the Eatinction of Premiums by the Surrender of Bonuees. 


Bonuses added 
subsequently, 


























Date of eum Original Premium to be further 
Policy. Insured socnnennd am 
j nually 
£ £aid £ ad 
1806 2500 79 10 10 Extinguished 1222 2 0 
1811 1000 $83 19 2 ditto 23117 & 
1818 1000 34 16 10 ditto 114 18 10 
Eramples of Bonuses added to other Policies. Tbe 
: i Total with 
alicy | Sum | Bonuses additions, to be 
omy ; Date Insured. | added further in 
i ° creased 
j — i 
£ £a:d4 Be. 4@. 
521 1807 900 98212 1 188212 1 
1174 10 «| «(l200 «6|lCOeo 5 6 «| «(2380 6 6 
2392 1820 WW) 3558 17 & R558 17 & 





~ Prospectus sand full parti¢ ulars may be obtained upon applica 
tion to the Agents of the Office in all the prin« ipal towns of the 
United Kingdom, at the City Branch, and at the head Office, No. 
50, Regent Street. 





[NSCR ANCE AGAINST RAILWAY ACCTI- 
DENTS, by the RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE 
COMPANY 
Empowered by special Act of Parliament, 12 and 13 Vict. cap. 40. 
Offices, No. 3, Old Broad Street, London, 
TABLE OF PREMIUMS 
For the convenience of frequent or daily travellers the Company 
issue periodical tickets at the following rates of premium, which 
give the holder the option of travelling in any class carriage, and 
on any railway in the kingdom— 
TO INSURE 
£1000, at an Annual Premium of 20s. 
£200, at an Annual Premium of 3s. 
Single Journey Tickets are likewise issued at most railway sta- 
tions in the kingdom, at the following rates of premium— 
$d. to insure 10002. in a first-class carriage. 
2d. to insure 4$00/. in a second-class carriage. 
ld. to insure 2000. in a third-class carriage 
These sums to be paid to the legal representatives of the holder 
in case of fatal accident while travelling by railway, with propor 
tionate compensation to himself in cases of personal injury 
ALEXANDER BEATTIE, 


3, Old Broad Street, October, 1851 Secretary, 


ESTABLISHED 1841 

Ny EDica, INVALID, AND GENERAL LIFE 
. OFFICE, 25, Pall Mall 

During the Ten Years this Society has been established, more 
than Three Thousand Two Hundred Policies have been issued ,— 

Covering Assurances to the extent of Thirteen Hundred Thousand 
Pounds — 

Yielding Annual Premiums amounting to upwards of Pifty- 
three Thousand Pounds 

rhis Society is the only one possessing Tables for the Assurance 
of Diseased Lives 

Healthy Lives assured at lower rates than at most other Offices. 

A Bonus of 2 per cent. per annum was added to the policies at 
last Division of Profits 

Prospectuses, Forms of Proposal, and every other information, 
may be obtained of the Secretary at the Chief Office, or on appli 
cation to any of the Society's Agents in the country 
F. G. P. NEISON, Actuary 
©. DOUGLAS SINGER, Secretary 


cry OF LONDON LIFE ASSURANCE 
J SOCIETY, 2, ROYAL EXCHANGE BRUILDINGS. 
Actuary --G. J. Farrancr, Esq., F.LA 


Prospectuses with Proposals for INDISPUTABRLE POLICIES, 
fc , may be obtained from KF. F. LEFKS, Srecrerrany 








NEW SHOW ROOMS FOR BEDSTEADS 
| EAL AND SON have erected some extensive 
Warerooms for the purpose of keeping every description 

of Bedstead. In Lron their Stock will include every sort manufac 
tured, from the cheap Stump, for servants’ use, to the handsomely 
ornamented tubular pillared Canopy, as well as Brass Bedsteads of 
every shape and pattern; and in wooden Bedsteads their Rooms 
are sufficient'y extensive to allow them to fit up a variety, both in 
Polished Birch and Mahogany, of Four post, Canopy, and French, 
and also of Japanned Bedsteads—in fact, to keep in Stock every 
sort of Bedstead thatis made. They have alsoa general assortment 
of Furniture Chintzes, Damasks, and Dimities,soas to render their 
Stock complete for the Furnishing of Kedsteadsas well as Bedding 
Without attempting tocompete with the pricesat which the lowest 
class of Furniture is sold, and which is fit for no useful purpose, 
their new Stock will be found to be priced on the same principle 
by which their Bedding Trade has, during the last .thirty vears, 
been so successfully extended, and the goods, whether of a plain 
and simple pattern, or of a handsomer and more expensive cha 
racter, are of well-seasoned materials, sound workmanship, and 
warranted 

Heal and Son's List of Redding, containing full particulars of 
Weights, Sizes, and Prices of every description of Bedding, sent 
free by post, on application to their Factory, 196, (opposite the 
Chapel), Tottenham Court Road, London 

PEEVE AND NICHOLS, PRINTERS AND 

© LITHOGRAPHERS, execute every description of work 
connected with Letterpress and Lithography, in the best style, and 
it moderate charges. Illustrations of subjects in Natural History 
Geology, Anatomy, Engineering, Architecture, &c., lithographed 
from Nature or from Drawings, by Artists conversant with the 
various branches of science, and printed in black or colours 
Landscapes, Views, Portraits, &c., completed for publication with 
artistic correctness from sketches however imperfect, and printed 
with one or more tints. Microscopic details, Maps, Plans, Sections, 
Writings, &c., engraved on Stone according to the method adopted 
in Germany, and printed with an effect little inferior to Steel, 

N_B.— Estimates given for printing and lithography on the most 
reasonable terms 

Heathcock Court, 414, Strand 


“QTORTON'S” CAMOMILE PILLS are con- 

4 fidently recommended as a simple but certain remedy, to 
all who suffer from Indigestion, Sick Headache, Billousand Liver 
Complaints, Heartburn, and Acidity of the Stomach, Depressed 
Spirits, Disturbed Sleep, Violent Palpitations, Spasms, General 
Debility, Costiveness, &c They act as a powerful tonic and 
gentle aperient; are mild in their operation, safe under any cir- 
cumstances, and thousands of persons can now bear testimony to 
the benefits to be derived from their use. Sold in bottles at is. 19d., 
2s. 9d., and 11s. each, in every Town in the Kingdom. 

CAUTION —He sure to ask for “ NORTON'S PILLS," and do 
not be persuaded to purchase an imitation 
\ OURNING—COURT, FAMILY, and COM- 
4 PLIMENTARY. — The Proprietor of the LONDON 
GENERAL MOURNING WAREHOUSE begs respectfully to 
remind families, whose bereavements compel them to adopt 
mourning attire, that every article of the very best description 
requisite for a complete outfit of mourning may be had at this 
establishment at a moment's notice. Estimates for servants’ 
mourning, affording a great saving to families, are furnished, 
whilst the habitual attendance of experienced assistants (including 
dressmakers and milliners) enables them to suggest or supply 
every necessary for the occasion, and suited to any grade or con- 
dition of the community. Widows’ and Family Mourning is 
always kept made up, and a note, descriptive of the mourning 
required, will ensure its being sent forthwith, either in town or 
into the country, and on the most reasonable terms. 

W.C. Jay, 247, 249, 251, Regent Street. 
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-F! 0oR CL OTH §&. 
Rest quality, warranted 


20. 64. per sq. y4. 
Persian and Turkey pattern . 2s. 94. ” 


Common Floor Cloth . . . . 28. 04. * 
INDIA MATTING; COCOA FIBRE MATTSB AND MATTING. 


JOWETT, Manufacturer, 632, NEW OXFORD STREET. 
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NEW BOOKS AND NEW EDITIONS 
PUBLISHED BY WILLIAM 8S. ORR AND CO, LONDON. 





HISTORICAL AND GEOGRAPHICAL. 


In royal 8vo, cloth, price 18s. ; and morocco, 31s. 6d. 


y] ’ J] . , 7 ’ » >: i 
\ ILNER’S GALLERY of NATURE. A Pic- 
+ torial and Descriptive Tour through Creation, illustrative 
of the Wonders of Astronomy, Physical Geography, and Geology 


With 16 Engravings on Stcel,and many hundred Vignettes and 
| ment contributed by the best Practical Gardeners in the Country. 
' Illustrated with nearly One Hundred Coloured Plates. 


Diagrams. 


In 2 vols. royal 8vo, cloth, price 21s.; or with 45 Portraits on 
Steel, £2 106s. 


| ISHOP BURNET’S HISTORY of the REFOR- . 


MATION of the CHURCH of ENGLAND. Carefully Col 
lated with the best Editions, and with Historical and Biographical 
Notes. 


In royal 8vo, cloth, price 10s. 6d.; or in 2 vols. with 
51 Portraits, £2 2s. 
JISHOP BURNET’S HISTORY of HIS OWN 


TIMES; from the Restoration of Charles II. to the Reign of 
Queen Anne. With copious Historical and Biographical Notes. 


In Imp. 4to, cloth, price 31s. 6d.; half-bound russia or 
morocco, 35s. 


THE ATLAS of POLITICAL GEOGRAPHY. 
53 Maps. Revised by A. PETERMANN, F.R.GS.; with 
Descriptive Letter-press by the Rev. T. MILNER, M.A. 


In Imp. 4to, cloth, price 2ls.; half bound russia or morocco, 25s 


THE ATLAS of PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY. 
, Comprised in 16 Maps. Constructed by A. PETERMANN, 
F.RG.S.; with Descriptive Letter-press, embracing a General 
View of the Physical Phenomena of the Globe, by the Rev. 1 
MILNER, M.A 


In royal 4to, cloth, price 31s. 6d.; half-bound russia or 
morocco, 353. 
DESCRIPTIVE ATLAS of ASTRONOMY, 
and of PHYSICAL and POLITICAL GEOGRAPHY. Com- 
prised in 75 Maps. With Letter-press, descriptive of the Physical 
Features and Statistics of the several Countries, by the Rev. T. 
MILNER, M.A., Author of the ‘ Gallery of Nature,’ &c. 


In the press, in imperial 8vo, with Iluminated Initials, and many 
new Illustrations, Plans of Grecian Cities, Coins, &c. 
( ‘REECE: PICTORIAL, DESCRIPTIVE, and 
x HISTORICAL By CHRISTOPHER WORDSWORTH, 
D.D., Canon of Westminster, Author of ‘Athens and Attica.’ 
Third Edition, carefully revised by the Author. 


WORKS ON ZOOLOGY. 


In royal Svo, cloth, price 21s.; with Coloured Plates, 31s. 6d. 

YUVIER’S ANIMAL KINGDOM. A New Edi- 

- tion. With Additions by Dr. CARPENTER and Mr. WEST 
WOOD. Illustrated by very numerous Engravings on Wood, and 
Sion Stecl, by Landseer and others. 


In 3 vols. 8vo, cloth, reduced to 18s 


A HISTORY of BRITISH LAND BIRDS, In- 


4 digenous and Migratory: including their Organization, 
Habits, &c. Illustrated with numerous Engravings. By WIL 
LIAM MACGILLIVRAY, A.M. 


Preparing for publication, in 2 vols 


HISTORY of BRITISH WATER BIRDS. 
4 Being the Fourth and Fifth Volumes, and completing the 
Work By WILLIAM MACGILLIVRAY, A.M., Professor of 
Natural History, Marischal College, Aberdeen. 


In post Svo, price 58. cloth, gilt, 


\ THITE’S NATURAL HISTORY and 
QUITIES of SELBORNE 
BLYTH , a Map of the Locality; 


the Animals and Scenery described. A New Edition. 


In post 8vo, price 5s. cloth, gilt, 


] ECHSTEIN’S CHAMBER BIRDS: their Na- 


tural History and Management. With very numerous 
Woodcuts of Birds, Cages, &c. 





WORKS ON NATURAL SCIENCE. 
Ry W. B. CARPENTER, M.D. F.RS. FG S. 
NIMAL PHYSIOLOGY ; including a compre- 


«4 hensive Sketch of the principal Forms of Animal Structure 
Post 8vo, cloth, price 6s. 


OOLOGY and INSTINCT in ANIMALS: a 
rs Systematic View of the Structure, Habits, Instincts, and 
Lees of the principal Families in the Animal Kingdom, and the 
chief Forms of Fossil Remains. 2 vols. post Svo, cloth, price 12s 


TEGETABLE PHYSIOLOGY and BOTANY: | | 


including the Structure and Organs of Plants, their Charac 
ters, t ses, Geographical Distribution, and Classification, ac ording 
to the Natural System of Botany. Post 8vo, cloth, price 6s, 


N ECHANICAL PHILOSOPHY, ASTRONOMY | 


An Exposition of the Properties of | 


and HOROLOGY. 
Matter; a Description of the Heavenly Bodies; and the Construc- 
tion of Instruments for the Measurement of Time 
cloth, price Gs 


BOTANY AND GARDENING. 
In Three Volumes, handsomely bound, 


(PuE MAGAZINE of BOTANY, HORTICUL- 

TURE, FLORICULTURE, and NATURAL SCIENCE 
Conducted by T. MOORE, F.L.S., and W. P. AYRES, C.M.H.S. 
Botany: A. HENFREY, Esq., F.L.S.,&c. The Literary Depart- 


In one thick Svo. volume. 
(THE COTTAGE GARDENER’S DICTIONARY. 
Edited by G. W. JOHNSON, Esq., Conductor of * The Cot- 
tage Gardener,’ &c.; aided by Messrs. BEATON, ERRINGTON, 
FISH, APPLEBY, BARNES, and WEAVER. 


In 6 vols. super-royal 8vo, price 7s. cach, in cloth, 
(THE COTTAGE GARDENER; or, a Practical 
Guide in every Department of Horticulture and Rural and 


Conducted by GEORGE W. JOHNSON, Esq., 
assisted by a Staff of able 


Domestic Economy 
Editor of the ** Gardener's Almanac ;"’ 


; Contributors. 





ANTI. | 
With Copious Notes by Mr. | 
and numerous Illustrations of 


In imperial 8vo, cloth, gilt, price 8s. 6d. 


§ Neiew FLORISTS’ GUIDE and GARDENERS’ 
and NATURALISTS’ CALENDAR. Twelve Coloured Plates 
and numerous Wood Engravings. 


In royal 8vo, price 12s. cloth. 


‘Tae VILLA GARDENER. Comprising the 
Choice of a Suburban Villa Residence; the Laving-out, 

Pianting and Culture of the Grounds, &c. By J.C. LOUDON, 

¥.L.S., H.8., &c. Second Edition, edited by Mrs. LOUDON 


In royal &vo, price 15s. cloth, 
(THE HORTICULTURIST. The Culture and 
Management of the Kitchen, Fruit and Forcing Garden 


explained to those having no previous knowledge in those depart- 
ments. By J. C. LOUDON, F.L.S. H.S., &e. 


In 16 vols. half morocco, cloth sides, price 281. 15s, 
PAXTON'’S MAGAZINE of BOTANY; and 
Register of the most beautiful Flowering Plants which have 
been added to our Gardens during the last Sixteen Years. With 
upwards of Seven Hundred Engravings, carefully coloured from 
Nature 


MRS. LOUDON’S WORKS ON BOTANY 
AND GARDENING. 


NEW EDITIONS, REVISED AND IMPROVED 


These Volumes contain beautifully Coloured Drawings of above 
Seventeen Hundred of the choicest species of Garden and Green- 
Plants and Wild Flowers; with and full 
directions for cultivation. 


THE LADIES’ 

of ORNAMENTAL ANNUALS. . Forty-eight 
Plates, containing upwards of Three Hundred Figures of the 
most showy and interesting Annual Flowers. Medium 4to. cloth, 
£1 15s.; half-bound morocco, £2 2s 


THE LADIES’ FLOWER-GARDEN 

of ORNAMENTAL BULBOUS PLANTS. In Fifty-eight 
coloured Plates, containing above Three Hundred Figures of 
the most desirable Bulbous Flowers. Medium 4to. cloth, £2 2s.; 
half-bound morocco, £2 10s. 


4 he E LADIES’ 
of ORNAMENTAL 
Plates, containing Five 


house descriptions 


FLOWER-GARDEN 

PERENNIALS. In Ninety coloured 
Hundred Figures of Hardy Perennial 
Flowers. Medium 4to. cloth, £3; half-bound morocco, £3 8s 


PE LADIES’ FLOWER-GARDEN 
of ORNAMENTAL GREENHOUSE PLANTS. In forty 
two coloured Plates, and containing about Three Hundred 
Figures of the most desirable Greenhouse Plants. Medium 4to, 

cloth, £1 lls. 6d.; half-bound morocco, £2. 


] RITISH WILD FLOWERS. 
Plates, containing Three Hundred and Fifty Species, beau- 

tifully coloured. 

rocco, £2 lis. 


Medium ito. cloth, £2 2s.; half-bound mo 


WESTWOOD AND HUMPHREY'S’ 
BRITISH INSECTS. 


In demy 4to, cloth, lettered, price £1 lls. 6d 
morocco, £2. 


half- bound 





Post 8vo, | four Coloured Designs 


RITISH BUTTERFLIES and their TRANS- 
FORMATIONS Exhibited in a Series of Forty-two 

| Coloured Plates. By H.N. HUMPHREYS, Esq.; with Descrip 
tions by J. O. WESTWOOD, Esq., P.LS., &c. Carefully Coloured 
from Nature 


In 2 vols. 4to, cloth, lettered, price £4 4s.; half bound, morocco, £5 


JRITISH MOTHS and their TRANSFORMA- 
j TIONS. Exhibited in a Series of One Hundred and Twenty 
By H. N. HUMPHREYS, Esq.; with 
| Descriptions by J. O. WESTWOOD, Exsq., F_LS., &ce 


In Sixty’) 


FLOWER-GARDEN | 


coloured | 





| Landscape, Flower Painting, Minia 


WORKS ORIGINALLY ISSUE 
DB 

CHARLES KNIGHT & CO. 7 
NOW OFFERED AT GREATLY RED 
In 16 vols. imperial 8vo, Supplement included rice £9 
cloth, lettered, —— 
THE PENNY CYCLOP-ADIA of the Society ¢ 
the Ditfusion of Useful Knowl: t on 
LONG, A.M. : 


T Dh tre 
4? PRICES 


Cl 


r 
lye Edited } GRor 


In 12 vols. royal 32mo, price 18s. cloth, or 25s. elee ntly t 
blue cloth, gilt, ™* 
VV ORKS OF WILLIAM 
Knight's Cabinet Edition. Carefully py 
the Title-pages adorned by copies of the various Portrait 
Shakspere, and each play embellished by an cleg tr 
Engraving. ; 


SHAKSPERE, — 


iut 


In 8 vols. imperial &vo, price £5 12s. cloth letterea 
‘Tae PICTORIAL HISTORY OF ENGLAND 
being a History of the People as well as of the K a, 
Iliustrated with many 
Engraved on Steel. 
MACFARLANE 
*.” ACompreter Index tothe Work, by H.C. HAMII TON. Es 
of the State Paper Office. Price 10s. cloth ; 


In 2 vols. imperial 8vo, price £2 2s. cloth lettered, 
‘i HISTORY OF ENGLAND DURING 
THE THIRTY YEARS’ PEAC!] Isli—I1sdt By HAR 
RIET MARTINEAU. With Portraits 
In 4 vols. imperial 8vo, price £2 10s. cloth lettered, 
(THE PICTORIAL BIBLE: | illustrated with 
Steel Engravings after 
Hundred Woodcuts ; with Ortainat Nores 
D.D., P.S.A 


Hundred Woodeuts, and 104 Porn ; 
( 


By GEORGE L. CRAIK and HARLES 


¢ 


celebrated Pictures, and mar 
By JOHN KIT! 


’ 


POETRY. 


In 3 vols. super-royal 8vo, cloth, price £3 3s.; and moru 


£4 14s. 6d 
QHAKSPERE'S WORKS. Kenny Meadows’s 
b Illustrated Edition. 


Memoir and Essay by BARRY CORN 
WALL. Nearly 1000 Engravings on Wood, and 36 Etchings on 
Steel, designed by KENNY MEADOWS; and Portrait, engray 
by HOLL 
In royal 8vo, cloth, gilt, price 12s.; and morocco, 218 
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